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Philofophical Tranfa€lions of the Royal Society of London. Val 
Ixix. for the Year 1779. Partl. L,. Davis. 
[Continued from page 78. ] 


We have altcady given a very copious account of a pe- 
trification found in Scotland, with feveral remarks on the 
making artificial ftone—an art which we truft will foon be 
brought to great perfeétion.—We fhall now, for the benefit 
of our medical readers, extraé& a very extraordinary cafe 
where the head of the Os Humeri was fawn off without de- 
ftroying the motion of the limb. 

We have great hopes that this operation will lead to con- 
fiderable improvements in furgery, and be the happy means 
of rendering amputations lefs frequent. 

“ A cafe in which the head of the Os Humeri was fawn off, and 
yet the motion of the limb preferved. By Mr. Daniel Orred, of 
Chefter, furgeon. Communic:ied by Thomas Percival, M. D. 
F.R.S. and A. S, and Member of the Royal Society of Phyfi- 
cians at Paris, 


“ Read -. 12, 1748. Manchefter, Sept. 20, 1778" 
ia S$ I > 
“* A very eminent furgeon at Chefter has defired me to tran{mit 
the inclofed cafe to the Royal Society, and I hope it will be deem- 
ed worthy of publication. It not only affords a confirmation of an 
important fact inferted in the Philofophical Tranfactions, vol. LIX. 
art vie; but fhews alfo that the chirurgical improvement propofed 
in that article by my ingenious friend Mr. Charles White, may 
be extended to operations on other parts of the human body. 
lam, &c. THO. PERCIVAL. 


“ A friend of mine, an ingenious furgeon, fettled at Tarpor- 
ley, in this county, fent for me about the micdie of laft month 
to fee a patient of his, a gentleman’s feryant in that neighbour- 

Vou. IX, Ff hood. 
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hood. ‘This was a man of about forty years ofage, who had much 
injured a good conftitution by hard drinking before the following 
accident happened to him. 

‘¢ From an injury received more than three years before the 
time I faw him, by a fall from the top cf a ladder, I found a fup- 
puration had taken place in the fhoulder joint. The matter had 
made its way through three fmall openings; one in the avila, di- 
rectly oppofite to the cavity of the joint ; the other two lower than 
the flrong tendons of the peétoral muicle, and betwixt the deltoides 
aud diccps mufcles. Upon introducing a probe into the joint by 
the upper orifice, I found the head of the os humeri exceedingly ca- 
rious. A few weeks before I faw him, a collection of matter had 
formed upon his foot, I fuppofe from an abforption and tranfla- 
tion from the fhoulder. Upon letting out the matter with a lan- 
cet, I found the metatarfal bones allo very carious: with thefe 
fhocking complaints no wonder he was much enfeebled and reduced. 
As the difeafe in his fhou'der would evidently fcon have put a pe- 
riod to his life without immediate relief, I propofed to him, either 
to amputate the arm at the difeafed joint, or, with a view of mak- 
ing it of fome ufeto him, endeavour to faw off the head of the ai- 
fected bone only. As the leaft of two evils he chofe the lat; 
though this indeed is a moft painful, hazardous operation, We 
are indebted to Mr. White, of Manchefter, for the mode of 
this operation, as well as for many other valuable hints and 
difcoveries in furgery. In order to allow the arm as much action 
as poflible after the operation, I began my incifion a little above 
the joint, and continued it in a right line direéily through the 
middle of the flefhy portions of the deltoides, and a little lower 
than its infertion: then elevating the arm to relax the muicle, an 
alfiftant with both hands diftened the upper part of the opening 
made by the incifion, whilft, with a narrow knife, I endeavoured, 
by the direction of the fore-finger of the left hand, carefully t 
divide the capfular ligament. This was effected with very great 
difficulty, as from preceding inflammation it was much thickened, 
and adhered clofely to the joint: and till it was feparated nearly 
round (for the under, and moft dangerous part to cut through, 
was corroded with matter) I found my utmofi efforts to throw the 
head of the bone out of its focket quite inefieSual. After a ful 
ficient feparation I made the dillocation, by preffing the elbow to 
the body with one hand, and with the other pulling the head of 
the /umerus direétly towards me. After guarding the great at 
lery egaintt the action of the faw, by introducing a piece of paite- 
Loard under the bene, I feparated it acrofs, as Mr. White directs, 
as low down as I poflibly could to prevent an exfoliation. The 
lots of bleod was very trifling. Afier dreffing the wound very 
fuyeificially, I took particular care that the artery was not prefle 
upon by the bandages; and advifed, when the inflammation fube 
fided, and a good digeftion came on, that his arm fhould always be 
crefled when the body was ereét, and fufpended a little from 1s 


with the fore arm a little bent: this was accordingly done. te 
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few days after the operation, he got up, and continued to fit up 
the day through ever after. He had a cold infufion of the Peru- 
vian bark with the weak fpirit of vitriol ordered him. In conte- 
quence of his very reduced habit of body, his fhoulder was long 
- curing. A fmall exfoliation took place. The cure, | fancy, 

as alfo much retarded by the difeafed foot, which {ftill — ed 
_" bad: the man being fo exceedingly terrified by the former 
operation, that he would not fuffer us to do any thing to any pur- 
pote to it, 

“I faw him about three months afterthe accident. The wound 
was nearly cicatrized ; but the oflification was not fo iar advanced 
as 1 expected it would have been, the callus being much finaller 
than the lower part of the Aumerzs, and sles with the weight 
of the arm. However, he could raife it from his body more tha n 
could be well tuppofed, and had the periect flexure and ule of 
his ‘ore arm. ‘This cafe, with all the difagreezble circumfiances 
atten ing it, ftrongly proves the utility of the above operation. 
By a fimilar opexvation diieafes of other joints may be as eafily 
cured.” 

The following is a remarkable cafe: 


Uy val 


86 Account 0; 


an extraordinary D apf al Ca By Mr. Foba La- 
tham, in a Letter to Mr. Vi sara, FR S, 


To Mr. Warner. 
“ Read Dec. 17, 1778, 
“$I KR, Dartford, Oct. 28, 1778. 
“ When I lat | iad the pleafure of feeing vou, it was your opi- 
nio a, that the Royal Soci ety would receive iome fatistaction in my 
giving fome account of the cafe of Mifs A. M. who died lately 
of a a dropty under my cares 
* This patient was of a florid, lively conflitution, but from a 
il was fubject to a violent eruption, which came ¢ pre on 
fudden, cov vering the whole neck, breaft, and oiten great part 
of the face; and atter rem: lining awcees or two, abated in violk nce, 
and went eff by degrees. The ‘Intervals were uncertain, but for 
t the moft pert in {p: ing and in autumn fhe was more apt to have 
it, though frequent ly three or four times in the year. Wariou 
methods were tried to eradicate this complaint kead effect; nor 
did the a appearance of the menfes, 2s we ted fome ‘adie: to hope, 
in the leait turn outin her favour. Jt will be needles to relate 
here the various medicines which had been given her with little or 
no { fucced: » except that the moft relief fhe found was from the we 
of fait water, wt hich was thought to make the intervals the longer 
in two or ee! inf{t ances, as well as the ap] pearance of the erup- 
tion milder. Things continued thus all the autumn 1773, when 
the menfes became obfirucied, continuing fo tor fome montis 
ut appeared ence more very plentifully ; ai ter which y never 
Fett ned, neither did the eruption, except in the mo ft unifi ns 
manner, About Chriitmas 1773; the complained of a indiaie in 
f 2 tne 
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the abdumen, and fulnefs of the ftomach ; which fymptoms were 
relieved by fome gentle opening medicines. She then went on q 
vific to {ome friends at a diftance, after which I faw her no more 
for two months. I learned, that during that time the compiaints 
had returned more violent, for which fhe confulted a phyfician on 
the fpot, but without the relief fhe found at firft; for the asdomen 
began to increafe in fize every day, and became painful, the urine 
hig':-coloured, and in {mall quantity, with chirft, and every other 
fymptom of an approaching dropfy. 

In a narrative of this kind it may be expected, that a detail of 
the medicines fhe took during her illne{3 might be noted ; but as 1 
chiefly aéted in my furgical capacity, and as fhe was after this 
tune, till the firft operation, for the moft part in London, under 
the care of phyliciaas of the firit eminence, it is out of my power 
to give fuch an account; fuffice it then to day, that the was obliged 
to fubmit to the operation of the paracentefis the 27th of June, 
1774 The quaatity I then took off »as only twelve pints, fome- 
what foetid, but not very dark coloured, nor was it ever after the 
leaft offenfive. The operation was repeated in fix weeks, when 
twenty-nine pints were taken off; after that time once in four weeks 
to the end of the year. Duving the whole of the year 1775 I tap- 
ped her once in a fortnight more or lefs; and in the year 1776 the 
for the moft part underwent the operation every eight or nine days, 
the intervals gradually fhortening, till by the end of the year the 
could go no longer than a week between, which continued to the 
day of her death, which happesed May 14, 1778, being then not 
quice twenty-three years of age. About a week before ihat time, the 
was tro bed with inceflant vomitings, which nothing would 
r-lieve; but was better a few hours before her death, and went of 
pretty eafy. 

‘* I have good reafon to fuppofe the complaint originated from 
a difeaie of the left ovary, for after the firft tapping 1 telt a fub- 
fiance of the fize of a cricket ball; and, as the operations went 
on, this became more and more manifeit, increafing fo much as at 
lait to occupy the whole fpace of the abdomen forward, being of 4 
yery irregular form, and I am clear of many pounds weigit, for 
fhe appeared, even after the water had been drawn off, as large as 
a woman in the laft month of pregnancy. It would have added 
greatly to my fatisfaction to have teen able to clear up this point 
in every particular, by opening her after death; but I had the 
extreme mortification of being denied this neceflary circumftance, 
notwithftinding my moft earneft folicitations. 

** I muli, therefore, content myfelf with giving this bare te 
cital of faéts as above, which will ferve to record to futurity, 3 
cafe which I believe has not its equal in regard to the number of 
operations. What is remarkable here is, that this young lady hed 
a good appetite for the moft part, and was very chearful ; and, 
except a day before and after each operation, ufed to vifit ber 
friends at feveral miles diftgnce 2s fhe would have done in health, 
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and till within the laft two or three months could walk a mile or 
two with tolerable eafe. 

« As to the quantity of water taken off, I fiad it to amount, 
upon the neareft calculation, to twenty-four pints at each opera- 
tion; for though the firft time produced only twelve pints, and in 
feveral of the latter operations the quanwty fell fhort of twenty- 
four pints, yet I may venture to ftate it at leaft at twenty-four 

ints or three gallons on an average, as in many of the operations 

F rook off from twenty-eight to thirty pints. The number of 
times I tapped her was in all 155, which brings out in the whole 
3720 pints, being 465 gallons, not far fhort of feven hogtheads 
and an half. As to the authenticity of the whole, your con- 
nections with the family, and frequent opportunities of feeing 
this young lady during her illnefs, will put it beyond a doubt. 
Ihave therefore no more to add, than my with that the cafe may 
prove acceptable to the Society. Iam, &c.” 


Sermons by Hugh Blair, D, D. one of the Minifters of the 
High Church, and Profeffir of Rhetoric and Belles Let- 
tres in the Univerfity of Edinburgh, Vol. 2d. 55. fewed, 
Cadell. 


Dr. Blair has been long confidered as the moft eloquent, 
if not the moft popular preacher among the Scotch Clergy. 
He may even be {aid to be the moft popular with one clafs 
of the people, and that too the moft refpectable, though 
not the moft numerous clafs, the men of letters and educa- 
tion, to whofe capacity his fermons feem to be much better 
adapted than they are to that of the vulgar. ‘lhofe who 
have been bred at the Univerfity of Edinburgh, and have 
attended Lady Yexter’s Church, which is properly the 
Church of the College (and of which Dr. Blair was for- 
merly Minifter) well remember to have heard moft of thefe 
fermons preached ; and what they have heard with adimi- 
ration from the pulpit, they may now read with equal pro- 
fit and pleafure in the clofet. The Doctor’s chief excellence 
confifts in a ftrong and lively imagination, which, however, 
Is never fuffered to run riot, but is always under the di- 
reGtion and controul of the fineft tafte, and the moft 
found and folid judgment. As a {pecimen, we fhall 
lay before our readers an extraé&t from the beginning of the 
fixth Sermon, the fubject of which is * The love of 
Praife,” 

* For they loved the Praife of Men more than the Praile of God.” 
John xii. 43. ; 
‘* The ftate of man on earth is manifeftly defigned for the tral 


of his virtue, Temptations every where occur ; and perpetual 
4 Vigilance 
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vigilance and at tention are required, There is no paffion, OF prine It 
ciple of action in his nature, W hich may not, if left to itfelf, be. ufe 
tray him into fome criminal excels. Corruption gains entranc., the 
not only by thefe patlions which are apparently of dangerous ma 
tendency, fic +h as covetoufnels, and love of pleafure ; but by - 
means of thofe alfo which are feemingly the moit fair and in ine - 
nocent, fuch as the defire of eft'eem and praife. Of this the te - 
fuggeits a remarkable initance. When our Lord appeared i in the ve 
land of judwa, the purity of his doctrine, and the evidence of st 
his miracies, acquit od him a coniiderable number of followers, pr 
chiefly among the lower claiits of men. But the Ph: rifers, ne 
who were the leading and tafhionable fect, galled with the free. “9 
dom of his reproofs, ‘decried him as an impottor. Fence it came " 
to pafs, that though /ome of the rulers believed in him, yet, bicaué Ki 
of the Pharifees, they did not confefs him. Rulers, perfons who, by ‘ 
their rank and education, ought to have been fuperior to any 3 
popular prejudice, were fo far overawed by the opinions of others, 2 
as to ftifle their conviction, to diffemble their faith, and to join . 
with the prevailing party in condemning one whom in their . 
hearts they revered: for a this reafon is given, that thy ‘ 
loved the praife of men more han the _praife of God. Since, thea, | 
the love of praife can mitle ‘ad men into fach culpable and difhio- . 
neft conduct, let us, with fome attention, examine the nature of 
this paflion. Let us confider how far it is an allowable principle 


of action; when it begins to be criminal; and upon whit ac- 
> > 


counts we ought to guard againft its acquiring the intire af 
cendant. 

‘* We are intended by Providence to be connedéted with one 
another in fociery. Single unaflifted individuals could make 
fmall advances towards any valuable improve ement. By means 
of fociety our wants are fupplied, and our lives rendered comior- 
table; our capacities are enlarged, and our virtuous affections 
called forth into proper exercife. In order to confirm our mutual 
connection, it was neceffiry that fome attracting power, which 
had the effect of drawing men together, and ftrengthening the 
focial ties, fhould pervade the human fyitem. Nothing couid 
more happily fulfil this purpofe, than our being fo formed as to 
defire the citeem, and to delight in the good opinion, of each 
other. Had fuch a propentity been wanting, and felfith prine 
ciples left to oceypy its place, iociety muft have proved an uo- 
harmonious and diicordant flate. Inftead of mutual attra‘tion, 

a repulfive power would have prevailed. Among men who hi 
no regard to the approbation of one another, “all intercourle 
would have been jarring and offenfive. For the wiieft ends, 
ther fore, the defire of praife was made an orig ginal and powertul 
principle in the human breaft. 

** To a variety of good purpofes it is fubfervient, and on many 
occafions co operates with the principle of virtue. It awakens us 
from floth, invigorates activity, and ftimulates our afforts to excel. 
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Ir has given rife to moft of the fplendid, and to many of the 
yfeful enterprizes of men. It has animated the patriot, and fired 
the hero. Magnanimity, generofity and fortitude are what all 
mankind admire. Hence fuch as were actuated by the defire of 
cxtenfive fame, have been prompted to deeds which either pars 
ticip:ted of the fpirit, or at leait, carried the apperance of dif- 
tinguifhed virtue. The detire of praife is generally connected 
with a!l the finer fenfibilities of human nature. It affords a 
eround cn which exhortation, counfel and reproof can work a 
oroper effect, Whereas to be entirely deflituce of this paflion 
betokens an ignoble mind, on which no moral impreffion is eafily 
made. Where there is no defire of praife, there will bé alfo no 
fenfe of reproach ; and if that be extinguifhed, one of the prins 
cipal guards of virtue is. removed, and the mind throwa open to 
many opprobrious purfuits. He whofe countenance never glow- 
ed with fhame, and whofe heart never beat at the found of praife, 
is not deftined for any honourable diftin@tion; is likely to grovel 
in the fordid queft of gain, or to flumber life away in the indo. 
lence of felfifh pleafures. 

“ Abftracted from the fentiments which are connected with 
the love of praife as a principle of aétion, the efleem of our fel- 
low-creatures is an object which, on account of the advantages 
it brings, may be lawfully purfued. It is neceflary to our fuc- 
ce’s in every fair and honeit undertaking. Not only our private 
interef}, but our public ufefulnefs, depends in a great meafure 
upon it. The {phere of our influence is contracted or enlarged 
iu proportion to the degree in which we enjoy the good opinion 
of the public. Men liften with an unwill.og ear to one whom 
they do not honour; while a refpected character adds weight to 
example, and authority to counfel. To defire the efleem of 
others for the fake of its effects is not only allowable, but in 
many cats is our duty: and to be totally indiflerent to praife 
orcenfure, is fo far from being a virtue, that it is a real defect 
in character. 

‘* But while the love of praife is admitted to be in fo many 
refpeds a natural and ufeful principle of adion, we are at the 
fame time to obferve that it is entitled to no more than our fecon- 
dary regard. It has its boundaries fet; by traafgreiling which, 
it is at onee transformed frow: an innocen’ into a moit dangerous 
pailion, More facred and venerable principles claim the chief 
direction of human conduét. Ali the good efects v hich we have 
afcribed to the defire of praife, are produced by it when remain- 
ing in a fubordinate ftation. But when pailing its natu:al line, 
it becomes the ruling {pring of conduct; when the regard which 





We pay to the opinions of men, incroaches on that reverence 
which we owe to the voice of confcience and the fenfe of duty ; 
the love of praife having then gone out of its proper place, in- 
flead ot improving, corrupts; and inftead of elevating, debafes 
our nature. The proportion which this paffion holds to other 

principles 
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principles of action is what renders it either innocent or criminal, 
The crime with which the Jewifh rulers are charged in the text, 
was not that they loved the praife of men; but that they loved it 
more than the praife of God. 

«« Even in cafes where there is no ditect competition between 
our duty and our fancied honour, between the praife of men and 
the praife of God, the paffion for applaufe may become criminal 
by occupying the place of a better principle. When vain glory 
ufurps the throne of virtue; when oftentation produces attions 
which confcience ought to have dictated; fuch actions, however 
fpecious, have no claim to mora! or religious praife. We know 
that good deeds done merely #0 de feen of men lofe their reward 
with God. If, on occafion of fome trying conjundture which 
makes us hefitate concerning our line of condutt, the firft quettion 
which occurs to us be, not whether an aétion is right in itflf, 
and fuch as a good man ought to perform, but whether it is fuch 
as will find acceptance with the world, and be favourable to our 
fame, the conclufion is tod evident that the defire of applaufe 
has obtained an undue afcendant. Whatawifé and good man 
ought to fludy, is to preferve his mind free from any fuch folici- 
tude concerning praife as may be in hazard of overcoming his 
fenfe of duty. The approbation of men he may with to obtaia, 
as far as is confiitent with the approbation of God, But when 
both cannot be enjoyed together, there ought to be no fufpence: 
He is to retire contented with the teflimony of a good confcience; 
and to fhew by the firmnefs of his behaviour, that, in the caulé 
of truth and virtue, he is fuperior to all opinion.—Let us now 
proceed to confider the arguments which fhould fupport fuch a 
jpirir, and guard us againit the improper influence of praife or 
cenfure in the courfe of our duty. 

‘*¢ In the firft place, the praife of men is not an objeét of any 
fuch value in itlelf as to be entitled to become the leading prin- 
ciple of conduct. We degrade our chara¢ter when we allow it 
more than fubor inate regard. Like other worldly goods, it is 
apt to dazzle us with a falfe luitre; but if we would afcertain its 
true wogth, let us reflect both on whom it is beftowed, and from 
whom it proceeds. Were the applaufe of the wor!d always the 
reward of merit; were it appropriated to fuch alone as by reat 
abilities, or by worthy actions, are entitled to rife above the 
crowd, we might juftly be flattered by pofleiling a rare and valuas 
ble diftinction. But how far is this from being the cafe in fa&t? 
How often have the defpicable and the vile, by dexteroufly catch- 
ing the favour of the multitude, foared upon the wings of popu 
lar applaufe, while the virtuous and the deferving have been 
either buried in obfcurity, or obliged to encounter the attacks of 
unjuft reproach? The laurels which human praife confers are 
withered and blafted by the unworthinefs of thofe who wear 
them. Let the man who is vain of public favour be humblet 
by the reflection that, in the midf ef his fuccefs, he is mingled 
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with a crowd of impoftors and deceivers, of hyprocrites and en- 
thufiafts, of ignorant pretenders and fuperficial reafoners, who, 
by various arts, have attained as high a rank as himfelf in tem- 
porary fame. 

«© We may eafily be fatisfied that applaufe will be often thared 
by the undeferving, if we allow ourfelves to confider from whom 
it proceeds; When it is the approbation of the wife only and 
the good which is purfued, the love of praife may then be ac- 
counted to contain itfelf within juit bounds, and to run in its 
proper channel, But the teftimony of the difcerning few, modeit 
and unafluming as they commonly are, forms but a fmall part of 
the public voice, It feldom amounts to more than a whifper, 
which amid{t the general clamour is drowned. When the love of 
praife has taken poffeffion of the mind, it confines not itfelf to an 
object fo limited. It grows into an appetite for indifcriminate 
praife. And who are they that confer this praife ? A mixed mul- 
utude of men, who in their whole conduct are guided by humour 
and caprice, far more than by reafon; who admire falfe appear- 
ances, and purfue falfe goods; who inquire fuperficially, and 
judge rathly ; whofe fentiments are for the moft part erroncous, 
always changeable, and often inconfiftent. Nor let any one 
imagine, that by looking above the crowd, and courting the praife 
of the fafhionable and the great, he makes fure of true honour. 
There are a great vulgar, as well as a fmall. Rank often makes 
no difference in the underftandings of men, or in their judicious 
cutribution of praife. Luxury, pride, and vanity, have fre- 
quently as much influence in corrupting the fentiments of the 
great, as ignorance, bigotry, and prejudice, having in mifleading 
the opinions of the crowd.—And is it to fuch judges as thefe that 
you fubmit the fupreme direction of your conduct? Do you ftoop 
to court their favour as your chief diftin¢tion, when an object of 
fo much jufter and higher ambition is prefented to you in the 
praife of God? God is the only unerring judge of what is ex- 
cellent. His approbation alone is the fubitance, all other praife 
is but the fhadow, of honour. The character which you bear in 
his fight is your only real one. How contemptible does it render 
you to be indifferent with refpect to this, and to be folicitous 
about a name alone, a fictitious, imaginary character, which has 
no exiflence except in the opinions of a few weak and credulous 
men around you? They fee no farther than the outfide of things. 
They can judge of you by actions only; and not by the com- 
prehenfive vicw of all your ations, but by fuch merely as you 
have had opportunity of bringing forth to public notice, But the 
Sovereign of che world beholds you in every light ins hich you 
can be placed. The filent virtues of a gencrous purpoie and a 
pious heart attract his notice equally with the mott iplendid deeds. 
From him you may reap the praife of good actions which you had 
ho opportunity of performing. For he fees them in their princi 
Pe; he judges of you by ycur intentions; Re knows - 
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would have done. You may be in his eyes a hero or @ martyr, 
without undergoing the labours of the one, or the fufferings of 
the other. His infpection, therefore, opens a much wider field 
for praife than what the world can afford you; and for praife, 
too, certainly far more illuftrious in the eye of reafon. Every real 
ariift ftudies to approve himfelf to fuch as are knowing in his art, 
To their judgment he appeals. On their approbation he retts his 
character, and not on the praife of the unfkilled and rude. In 
the higheft art of all, that of life and conduét, fhall the opinions 
of ignorant men come into the moft diftant competition with his 
approbation who is the fearcher of all hearts, and the ftandard of 
all perfection >The tettimony of his praife is not indeed, as yer, 
openly beftowed, But though the voice of the Almighty found 
not in your ears, yet by confcience, bis facred vicegerent, it is 
capable of being conveyed to your heart. ‘The foftelt whifper of 
divine approbation is fweeter to the foul of a virtuous man, than 
the loudeft fhouts of that tumultuary applaufe which proceeds 
from the world, 

** Confider, farther, how narrow and circumfcribed in its 
limits that fame is which the vain-glorious man fo eagerly purfues. 
in order to fhew him this, I fhall not bid him refleét that it is con- 
fined to a fmall diftrict of the earth; and that when he looks a 
little beyond the region which he inhabits, he will find himfelf 
as much unknown as the moft obfcure perfon around him. I fhall 
not defire him to confider, that in the gulph of oblivion, where 
all human memorials are fwallowed up, his name and fame mut 
foon be inevitably loft. He may imagine that ample honours re- 
main to gratify ambition, though his reputation extend not over 
the whole globe, nor laft till the end of time. But let him calmly 
reflect, that within the narrow boundaries of that country to 
which he belongs, and during that fmall portion of time which 
his life fills up, his reputation, great as he may fancy it to be, 
occupies no more than an incenfiderable corner. Let him think 
what multitudes of thofe among whom he dwells are totally igno- 
rant of his name and character; how many imagine themfelves 
too important to regard him; how many are too much occupied 
with their own wants and purfuits to pay him the leaft attention; 
and where his reputation is in any degree fpread, how often it 
has been attacked, and how many rivals are daily rifing to abate 
it: Having attended to thefe circumftances, he will find fufficient 
materials for humiliation in the midft of the higheft applaufe.— 
rom all thefe confiderations it clearly appears, that though the 
eiteem of our fellow-creatures be pleafing, and the purfuit of it, 
in a moderate degtee, be fair and lawful, yet that it affords no 
fuch object to defire as entitles it to be a ruling principle. __ 

** In the fecond place, an exceffive love of praife never fails to 
undermine the regard due to confcience, and to corrupt the heart. 
[: turns off the eye of the mind from the ends which it ought 
chieily to keep in view ; and fets up a falfe light for its guide. Its 
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influence is the more dangerous, as the colour which it aflumes 
is often fair; and its garb and appearance are nearly allied to that 
of virtue. The love of glory, I before admitted, may give 
birth to actions which are both fplendid and ufeful. At a dif- 
tance they ftrike the eye with uncommon brightnefs; but on a 
nearer and firicter furvey, their luftre is often tarnifhed. They 
are found to want that facred and venerable dignity which charac- 
terizes true virtue. Little paffions and felfiih interefts entered 
into the motives of thofe who performed them. ‘They were 
jealous of a competitor. They fought to humble a rival.” They 
looked round for fpeétators to admire them. All is magna- 
nimity, generofity, and courage, to public view. But the ig- 
noble fource whence thefe feeming virtues take their rife, is hidden. 
Without, appears the hero; within, is found the man of duft and 
clay. Confult fuch as have been intimately conneéted with the 
followers of renown; and feldom or never will you find that they 
held them in the fame efteem with thofe who viewed them from 
afar, There is nothing except fimplicity of attention, and pu- 
rity of principle, that can fland the teft of near appreset. and 
iirict examination. 

‘ But fuppofing the virtue of vain-glorious men not to be al- 
ways falfe, it certainly cannot be depended upon as firm or fure. 
Conttancy and fteadinefs are to be looked for from him only whofe 
condu& is regulated by a fenfe of what is right; «whofe praije is 
not of men, but of God; whofe motive to difcharge his duty is 
always the fame. Change, as much as you pleafe, the fituation 
of fuch a man; let applaufe or let cenfure be his lot; let the 
public voice, which this day has extolled him, to-morrow as 
loudly decry him; on the tenour of his behaviour thefe changes 
produce no effeét. He moves in a higher fphere. As the fun 
in his orbit is not interrupted by the mifts and ftorms of the 
atmofphere below, fo, regardlefs of the opinions of men, through 
honour and difbonour, through good report and bad report, he pur- 
fues the path which confcience has marked out. Whereas the 
apparent virtues of that man whofe eye is fixed on the world, 
are precarious and temporary. Supported only by circumftances, 
occations, and particular regards, they fluctuate and fall with 
thefe. Excited by public admiration, they difappear when it is 
withdrawa; like thofe exhalations which, raifed by heat from 
the earth, glitter in the air with momentary fplendour, and then 
fall back to the ground from whence they {prung. 

“ The intemperate love of praife not only weakens the true 
principles of probity, by fubftituting inferior motives in their 
ftead, but frequently alfo impels men to actions which are di- 
rectly criminal, It obliges them to follow the current of popular 
opinion whitherfoever it may carry them; and hence /hipwreck is 
often made both of faith and of a good confcience. According as 


circumftances lead them to court the acclamations of the multi- 
tude, or to purfue the applanfe of the great, vices of different 
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kinds will ftain their character. In one fituation they will make 
hypocritical profeflions of religion. In another, they will be 
afamed of their Redeemer, and of his words. They will be 
afraid to appear in their own form, or to utter their genuine fenti. 
ments. ‘Their whole character will become fictitious ; opinions will 
be aflumed, fpeech and behaviour modelled, and even the counte. 
nance formed, as prevailing tafte exaéts. From one who has fub. 
mitted to fuch proftitution for the fake of praife, youcan no longer 
expect fidelity or attachment on any trying occafion, In private 
life, he will be a timorous and treacherous fitend. In public con- 
du, he will be fupple and veriatile 5 ready to defert the caufe 
which he had efpoufed, and to veer with every fhifting wind of po- 
pular favour. In fine, all becomes unfound and hollow in that 
heart where, inftead of regard to the divine approbation, there 
reigns the fovereign defire of pleafing men.” 





Sermons. By Colin Milne, L. L. D. Reétor of North Chapil, 
in Suffix ; Lediurer of St. Pauls, Deptford, and one of the 
Preachers at the London lying-in Hofpital, 8vo, 5. boards, 
Cadell. 


The Doétor, in order to apologize for the great length of 
his fermons, and to avoid the imputation of déefigned Plagia- 
rifm, hath with all bumilty and /ubmiffion pretixed the follow- 
ing advertifement : 

** Few of the following fermons were delivered in exactly the 
fame form in which they are now offered to the public. The time 
ufually allotted for inftructions from the pulpit feldom permitted 
the author to exhauff his fubject in a fingle difcourfe. When the 
intreaties, therefore, of fome partial friends had perfuaded him to 
fubmit the leatt incorrect of his compofitions to the infpection of 
the public, he judged he fhould be guilty of no great impropriety, 
by incorporating feveral difcourfes upon the fame fubject into one 
or two, which, though thereby rendered longer than fermons ge- 
nerally are, might, yet, be imagined, by conjoining the feveral 
arguments employed, and placing them before the reader in one 
trong point of view, gain, perhaps, in point of energy and effect, 
what they loft in elegance and neatnefs. He has, occafionally, 
through the volume, particularly in the third, feventh, and ninth 
fermons, availed himfelf of the beft and moft approved models of 
pulpit eloquence, both Fnglifa and French. Intermixed with the 
mott exquifite beauties of compofition, there runs a vein of fervent, 
unaflected piety, through all the writings of a Mafiillon, a Bour- 

dalone, a Bofinet, a Saurin, a Cheminais, a Neuville, often inter 
rupted, however, by the abfurdities of popular fuperitition, or 
tavolved in the duft of metaphyfical fubtleties and polemical acri- 
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mony. In the courfe of thefe fermons, be owns, he has more 
than once been tempted to endeavour to difencumber that rich 
yein of part of the furrounding impurities, and to clothe a few 
of thofe beauties, however inelegantly, in an Englihh drefs. 
Whether the fincerity of an acknowledgment, which, he con- 
fefles, notwithftanding, it would have been highly difingenuous to 
have fupprefled, juflly entitles him to expect, that the ftri& feverity 
of criticifm will be fomewhat relaxed towards this his firft effay ; 
or, how far he has been fuccefsful in the difficult underraking of 
uniting the fentiments of others with his own, without dettroying 
the uniformity of the whole, the author pretends not to determine. 
The work, fuch as it is, he leaves on the candour and indulgence of 
the public. It is theirsto decide. It is his with all refpe@ and 
humility to refign himfelf to their decifion.” 

The work before us, © /iuch as it is!’ confifts of nine Ser- 
mons on the following fubje&ts. On the Confolations of 
Afilition—On Death—On the Nature and Extent of 
Chriftian Charity—The Chriftian Patriot—On the Deceit- 
fulnefs of Sin—Piety the beft Principle and firmeft Support 
of Virtue—The Conceffions of the Enemies of the Goipel a 
Proof of its Truth. 

In this volume, the Doétor difplays but few marks of a 
refined genius, We perceive a great inequality of language, 
and his ftrange tranfpofitions are harfh and grating to a deli- 
cate ear. —A ftudied affe€tation pervades almoft the whole 
performance. He plays a “ittle about the heart, and tickles it 
as it were, but this effe&t is only momentary, it leaves no 
lafting impreffion. This is an eilential of the mock-pathos, 

The Doétor, when he has farted a thought, that is really 
and intrinfically beautiful, eagerly runs it dwn, and by that 
means fatigues his readers with a tedious repetition of parti- 
culars, which indicates a genius fond of trifles. However, 
to give the Doétor his due, he has fome fine ftriking paflages ; 
but they are too few to counterbalance thofe that are trifling 
and futile, 

The fituation of the finner, labouring under the difap- 
pointments of life, and that of the Chriftian in the fame 
circumftances, is not badly illuftrated in the following con- 
traft. 

“ Theinjuftice of the world, fo affliéting to thofe who live only 
by its fmiles, when they fee themfelves forgotten, neglected, and 
facrificed to unworthy competitors, is a new fource of peace and 
confolatery refleftions to the Chriftian, who has learned in the 
ichool of the meek and patient Jefus to de!pife the world, and to 
feek his happinefs in the confcioufnefs of integrity, and the fear of 
God. I faid, afflicting to thofe who live only by its {imiles, 
Whither, in effeét, fhali the finner betake himfelt, who, after hav- 
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ing for frivolous hopes, and promifes never intended to be fulfilled, 
fubmitted to every meannels of flattery, fervility and vile fubjece 
tion, which the pride or caprice of his patron could exact, fees, 
ona fudden, his moit fanguine expectations defeated, and the gates 
of elevation and fortune fhut againit him, when he thought to have 
entered them in triumph; fees himfelf fruftrated of preferment, 
which his affiduities had merited, which in imagination he already 
enjoyed, and which is now forcibly wrefted from his grafp ; threat. 
ened, if he murmurs, to lofe what he actually pofleffes; obliged 
to bend before his happier rivals, and to depend perhaps on thofe 
whom he thought not worthy formerly to receive his commands? 
This is a mortifying fituation ; yet in the intercourfe of the world, 
not more mortifying than common. In circumftances fo diftrefi- 
ful, how fhall the finner have confolation, or where fhall he de- 
rive it? Shall he court retirement, and there revenge himfelf by 
perpetual complaints of the injuftice of men? Thofe complaints 
will only fefter the wound, and retirement furnifh means of indulg- 
ing them. Shall he comfort himfelf by the example of thofe 
many, who have been equally buoyed up with hopes, and been 
equally difappointed ? But our misfortunes in our own eftimation, 
always exceed the misfortunes of other men. Shall he then have 
recourfe to a vain philofophy, and entrench himfelf in his pretend- 
ed fortitute and ftrength of mind? But it is rcligion alone which 
imparts real tertitude, and Chriflian philofophy which can only al- 
leviate his anguifh. Shall he banith from his remembrance the 
blows which his ambition has fuftained, by deadening and ftupi- 
iying his faculties with the low and infamous pleafures of fentu- 
ality; pleafures which difgrace the man and affimilate him to the 
beaft? But the heart, in changing its paflion, only changes its pue 
nifhment. In a word, the finner, when unfortunate, is unfortunate 
without refource ; and the man of the world every thing fails, 
when the world itfelf has jailed him. 

** It is not thus with theChrittian, Vide him with difappointments 
ever fo great, place him in a fituation the moft mortifying to his 
hopes, and even his deferts; a fituation where thofe deferts are 
overlooked, unfelt, perhaps unknown, and where delicacy of fene 
iment, and gentlenefs of manners are daily infulted, and fuffer 
the moft cruel martyrdom from the fhafts of infenfibility, vulga- 
sity, rudenefs, and ‘* low-minded pride.” From religion he de- 
rives confolation, This reminds him, that he ferves a more equi- 
tuble maiter, who can neither be deceived nor prepoft-ffled, who 
fees us as we are, not as we appear to men, and decides of ont 
deftiny, not by the fplendor of aétions, but by the redtitude 
and honeity of intentions ; a mater whofe ingratitude he needs not 
to apprehend; and who, far from forgetting our labours and fer- 
vices, negleéts not even our defires, but regiiters our withes for the 
honour and welfare of men, as if actually realized. With fuch 
coniolations and fuch fupports, how light, in his eftimation, feem 
all the difcouragements of virrue! How he congratulates himfelf 
on the fhelter which religion hath procured him! and how v4 
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ghie is the world, in this point of view, with all its buffetings, re- 
pulfes, and rude affaults, todifturb the temper of his oul, or el- 
featially to wound his tranquility. I fay eflentially ; for I am 
far from thinking, that even the good man, the man who has 
chofex God for his portion, awd who makes the law of God 
his meditation and delight, can, in this world of forrows, 
enjoy a tranquility fo unalterable as never to be ruffled by mis- 
fortune, interrupted by anxiety, or difturbed by care, Alas! 
alas! Such a ftate is unattainable by man upon earth. Thofe 
anxieties, however, are but as patling clouds. They difcharge 
their contents on the furface of the foul, but it is only on its fur- 
face. Itsfubftance they reached not. This is impervious and im- 
palible. It is without only that the clamour is heard; for within 
reigns a profound ftillnefs, a folemn filence, a perpetual calm; 
that applaufe of confcience, that fimplicity of heart, that equa- 
nimity of temper, that lively confidence, that univerfal peace, 
which anticipates the felicity of heaven, and begins the life of 
angels here below. The difquietudes infeparable from nature he 
feels changing themfelves into a mild and gentle refignation ; a ray 
of celeftial light darting inwards upon his mind, and reftoring its 
ferenity: and the peace of God which pafleth underftanding 
penetrating his heart, and fweetening all its bitternefs! O happy 
condition of virtue! Why art thou not more ftudied, more coveted 
and more known of men? And wherefore do we paint thee in co- 
lours fo gloomy and difagreeable, thou, who only canft leflea all 
the miferies of this exile, and foften all its pains.” 

The fubfequent addrefs is ftriking and pathetic : 

“ Frequently then, in thought, anticipate the moment of your 
departure from the prefent introductory ftate of things, and live 
and act precifely in fuch a manner as you will then wifh to have 
acted avd lived. Anticipate that ferious and folemn period when, 
with refpect to you, riches and every other tranfient dittinétion, all 
but your integrity, fhall be vanifhed and gone. Suppofe it actually 
arrived. Suppofe yourfelves now upon a death-bed. It is an 
awful fuppolition ; but how foon may it be realized ! I afk you—and 
1 beg that the queftion may be weighed, and much reflected on in 
your moft fecret retirement.—What fhall fupport you in this la- 
bouring hour of nature, this moment of difficulty and doubt, when 
remedies unattended with fuccefs, a defpairing phyfician, a family 
bathed in tears, when every thing, in fine, announces your ap- 
proaching diffolution, if the retrofpeéct of life, and the reflections 
which you will then be obliged tu make on your paft conduct, 
and on the ufe and improvement of your profperity, prefent you 
suly with a barrenfcene; if they difguft you with a dreary qway/ic, a 
blank, a void, a perfil vacancy; if they offer to recolleétion no 
poor man sehiewed, no mourner comforted, no ftranger lodged, no 
ignorant inftructed, no naked cloathed, no gratulations Fu ap- 
proving heart, but, in their ftead, reproaches loud and deep? O 
mifery! Mifery! Sweet is even the bittereft cup of affliction, com- 
pared with the gall of iniquity and remorfe !” 
la 
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In the fourth Sermon, * On the Nature and Extent of 
Chriftian Charity,’ our author hath expreffively delineated the 
character of a flanderer, 

For the further entertainment of our readers, we will 
prefent them with the concluding paragraph of this volume 
of Sermons. It contains the Doétor’s affeétionate addres to 
his audience. 

‘* I clote this difcourfe (on the conceffions of the enemies of the 
Gofpel a proof of its truth) by befeeching you not to reft in a bare 
proteffion or belief of the Gofpel, but to evidence that belief by 
your actions, to adorn that profeffion by a fuitable praétice. Little 
will it avail you to have the fulleft reliance upon the merits, in- 
terceflion, and death of Chrift, if your total want of his fpirit 
and temper undeniably demonftrate that you are none of his. 
There is an infidelity or the heart and affecticns as obftructive of 
falvation as the infidelity of the underftanding. A man who re- 
refufes to believe, notwithftanding the manifold proofs of Chrifli- 
anity, is an object not more of horror than of pity: but a Chri- 
ftian who believes, yet lives as if he did xo¢ believe, isa character 
for whofe extravagance it is difficult to find a name. The firft re- 
fembles a madman, who throws himfelf headlong into the flood; 
the fecond, a fool who fiands immoveable on the fhore, calmly fuf- 
fers himfelf to be drawn in by the waves, and looks for fafecy in 
the very jaws of deftru¢tion. See then that ye walk circum/pedly, 
not as fools, but as wife. The foul of the fluggard, fays Solomon, 
defireth and hath nothing ; but the foul of the diligent foail be made fat. 
Thus precifely fares it with the fpiritually flothful and the fpiri- 
tually induftrious. In religion there is no fuch ftate as that of cold, 
inactive neutrality ; nor knows it a medium betwixt punifhment 
and reward, We muft be wholly the Creator’s or wholly belong to 
the world. We muft be covered with fhame and infamy, as the 
fearful, indolent, and unbelieving: or be crowned with glory as 
the active, magnanimous, and heroic. We muft be pillars in the 
temple of Gad, have the morning flar, be cloathed in white raiment, 
have porver over the nations, and rule them with a rod of iron, and 
fit down with Fefus on his throne, with thole who have overcome and 
been faithful unto death: ox, with the flothful and unprofitable fer- 
want be caft into outer darknefs, where is weeping, wailing, and gnajb- 
ing of tecth, Begin then your work without lofs of time, now, 
that you are in this aflembly, now, that you are under the imme- 
diate eye of God, and under the authority of his divine words 
Begin, and you will find at length peace of confcience, and that 
rf to your fouls, which is a foretafle only of that compleater reft 
to be enjoyed through eternity in the paradife of God.” 

On the whole, we look upon our author in the light of a 
flimfy orator, and pronounce that this performance (though 
it contains foime excellencies) will by no means gain a place 
among the works of celebrated divines, which are worthy, 

Linenda cedvo; et levi fervanda cupreffo. 
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Pilitical, Mifcellaneous, and Philofophical Pieces, arranged under 
the following Heads, and diftinguifhed by initial Letters in each 
Leaf; [G. P.] General Politics ; [A. B. T.] American Po- 
litics before the Troubles; [A.D. T.] American Politics du- 
ring the Troubles ; [P. P.| Provincial or Colony Politics ; and 
[M. P.] Mifcelianeous and Philofophical Pieces ; written by 
Benjamin Franklin, L. L. D. and F. R.S. Member of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, of the Royal Society at 
Gottingen, and of the Batavian Society in Holland; Prefdent 
of the Philofophical Society at Philadelphia; late Avent in Eng- 
land for feveral of the American Colonies ; and at prefent chofen 
in America as Deputy to the General Congrefs for the State of 
Penfyivania ; Prefident of the Convention of the faid State, and 
Minifier Plenipotentiary at the Court of Paris for the United 
States of America: now firft collefied with explanatory Plates, 
Notes, and an Index to the Whole. 10s. 6d. 8vo, Johnion. 

[Concluded from paze 181. | 


There is no phoenomenon, perhaps, in the natural world, 
about which the opinions of philofophers are more divided, 
than that of the Aurora Borealis, ‘Till of late, indeed, no 
rational or philofophical account was attempted to be given 
of this very ftrange and fingular appearance. Popular con- 
jeCtures were almoft all that took place on the fubjeét ; and 
thefe, as ufual, were in the highett degree abfurd and ridi- 
culous, Dr, Franklin is one of the firft that has endeavour- 
td to explain this phoenomenon upon the found principles of 
ieaion and philofophy ; and with his fentiments on this topic 
we fhall conclude our review of this very curious and enter- 
taining publication, 


“ Suppoftions and Conjeftures towards forming an Hypothefis, for the 
explanation of the Aurora Borealis. 


“1, Air heated by any means, becomes rarified, and fpecifically 
ligiter than other air in the fame fituation not heated. ; 

“2, Air being made thus lighter rifes, and the neighbouring 
cooler heavier air takes its place. 

“3. If in the middle of a room you heat the air by a ftove, ox 
pot of burning coals near the floor, the heated air will rife to the 
ceiling, fpread over the cooler air till it comes to the cold walls ; 
there, being condenfed arid made heavier, it defends to fupply the 
place of that cool air which had moved towards the ftove of fire, in 
order to fupply the place of the heated air which had afcended from 


the {pace around the ftove or fire. 
Vou, XI, Hh * 4, Thus 
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“6 4. Thus there will be a continual circulation of air in the 
room ; which may be rendered vifible by making a little {moke, fur 
that {moke will rife and circulate with the air. 

** ¢. A fimilar operation is performed by nature on the air of this 
globe. Our atmofphere is of a certain height, perhaps ata medium 

] miles: above that height it is fo rare as to be almot 
a vacuum. The air heated between the tropics is continually rifing; 
its place is fupplied by northerly and foutherly winds, which cone 
trom the cooler regions. 

** 6, The light heated air floating above the cooler and denfer, 
mutt {pread northward and fouthward ; and defcend near the two 
poles, to fupply the place of the cool air, which had moved towards 
the equator, 

>, Thus a circulation of air is kept up in our atmofphere, as 
in the room above mentioned. 

‘© 8, That heavier and lighter air may move in currents of diffe- 
rent and even oppofite direction, appears fometimes by the clouds 
that happen to be in thofe currents, as plainly as by the fmoke in 
the experiment above mentioned. Alfo in opening a door between 
two chathbers, one of which has been warmed, by holding a 
candle near the top, near the bottom, and near the middle, you 
will find a ftrong current of warm air paffing out of the warmed 
room above, and another of cool air entering below; while in the 
middle there is little or no motion, 

‘* yg. The great quantity of vapour rifing between the tropics 
forms clouds, which contain much electricity. 

** Some of them fall in rain, before they come to the polar re- 
gions. 

” «6 10, If the rain be received in an ifolated veffel, the veffel will 
be electrified; for every drop brings down fome eleétricity with it, 

** 11. The fame is done by fnow or hail. 

‘* 12. The electricity fo defcending, in temperate climates, is 
received and imbibed by the earth. 

** 13. If the clouds are not fufficiently difcharged by this gra- 
dual operation, they fometimes difcharge themfelves fuddenly by 
{iriking into the earth, where the earth is fit to receive their elec- 
tricity. 

“* 14, The earth in temperate and warm climates is generally fit 
to receive it, being a good conduétor, 

** 15. A certain quantity of heat will make fome bodies good 
conductors, that will not otherwife conduct. 


** 16. Thus wax rendered fluid, and glafs foftened by heat, will 
both of them conduct. 

** 17. And water, though naturally a good conduétor, will not 
conduct well, when frezen into ice by a common degree of cold; 
vot atall, where the cold is extreme, 

** 18. Snow falling upon frozen ground has been found to re 
tains its electricity ; and to communicate it to an ifolated body; 

«when after falling, it has been driven about by the wind. 
‘* 19. The humidity contained in all the equatorial clouds 
reac 
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jach the polar regions, muft there be condenfed and fall in 
now. 

“ 20, The great cake of ice that eternally covers thofe regions 
may be too hard frozen to permit the electricity, defcending with 
that now, to enter the earth. 

21, It may therefore be accumulated upon that ice. 

“ 22, The atmofphere being heavier in the polar regions, than 
in the'equatorial, will there be lower ; as well from that caufe, as 
from the fmaller effeét of the centrifugal forces confequently the 
diftance of the vacuum above the atmofphere will be lefs at the 
poles than elfewhere; and probably much lefs than the diflance 
(upon the furface of the globe) extending from the pole to thofe 
latitudes in Which the earth is fo thawed as to receive and imbibe 
ele€tricity ; (the froft continuing to lat. 80, which is ten degrees, 
or 600 miles from the pole; while the height of the atmofphere 
there of fuch denfity as to obftruét the moticn of the electric fluid, 
cen fearce be efteemed above [ ] miles), 

23, The vacuum above is a good conductor, 

“ 24, May not then the great quantity of electricity, brought 
into the polar regions by the clouds, which are condenfed there, 
and fallin fnow, which eleétricity would enter the earth, but can- 
not penetrate the ice; may it not, I fay (as a bottle overcharged) 
break through that low atmofphere, and run along in the vacuum 
over the air towards the equator ; diverging as the degrees of lon- 
gitude enlarge; flrongly vifible where denfeft, and becoming lets 
vilible as it more diverges ; till it finds a paflage to the earth in 
more temperate climates, er js mingled with their upper air? 

“ 25, If tuch an operation of nature were really performed, 
would it not give all the appearances of an Aurora Borealis ? 

“ 26, And would not the auroras become more frequent after 
the approach of <vinter: not only becaufe more vifible in longer 
nights; but alfo becaufe in fummer the long prefence of the fun 
may foften the furface of the great ice cake, and render it a conduc- 
tor, by which the accumulation of eleétricity in the polar regions 
will be prevented ? 

“ 29, The atmofphere of the polar regions being made moze denfe 
by theextreme cold, and all the moifture in that air being frozen ; 
may not any great light arifing therein, and pafling through it, rene 
der its denfity in fome degree vifible during the night time, to 
thofe who live in the rarer air of more fouthern latitudes ; and would 
it not in that cafe, although in itfelf a complete and full circle, 
extending perhaps ten degrees from the pole, appear to fpectators fo 
placed (who could fee only a part of it) in the form of a segment 5 
ts chord refting on the horizon, and its arch elevated more or lefs 
above it as feen trom latitudes more or lefs diftant ; darki/h in colour, 
but yet /uficiently traafpareut to permit fome ftars to be feen 
through it, 

“ 28, The rays of electric matter iffuing out of a hody, diverge 
by mutually repelling each other, unlefs there be fome conducting 
body near, to receive them: and if that conducting body be at 
Hh 2 a greater 
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a greater diftance, they will fir diverge, and then converge in or. 
der to enter it. May not this account for fome of the varieties of 
figure feen at times in the motions ot the luminous matter of the 
auroras: fince it is poflible, that in pafling over the atmofphere, 
from the north in all directions or meridians, towards the equator, 
the rays of that matier may find in many places, portions of 
cloudy region, or moitt atmofphere under them, which (being in 
the natural or negative flate) may be fit to receive them, and to. 
wards which they may thereiore converge ; and when one of thofe 
receiving bodies 1s more than faturated, they may again diverge 
from it, towards other furrounding mafies of fuch humid atmc- 
fphere, and thus form the crowas, as they ere called, and other 
figures mentioned in the hiftories of this meteor ? 





44 Specimen of the Civil and Military Inflitutes of Timour or Tae 
merlane :; a Work written originally by that celebrated Conquer 
in the Mogul Lancuage, and fince tranflated inte Perfian, 
Now firfi vendcred from the Perfian into Englifh, from a MS. 
in the Poffiffion of William Hunter, M, D. F. R. S. Phy/f- 
can Extraordinary to the Queen. With other Pieces. By Fi- 
fiph White, B.D. Fellow of Wadham College, Laudian Pro- 
Jelfiv of Arabic, One of His Majefty’s Preachers at Whitehall, 
and Editor and Tranjlatov of the Syriac Philoxenian Verjion of 
the Gufpels, gto, No Price. P. Elmfly. 


This fpecimen, which we are told in the Preface, begins 
with the firft page of the work, and ends at the feventh, 
without omiffion, addition, or alteration, is tranflated from 
a manu(cript in the pofleffion of Dr, Hunter, Our tranfla- 
tor further adds, that nothing is wanting to render it the ob- 
jet of admiration to the curious and the learned, but the 
potitive conviétion of its authenticity ; for the defence of 
which he fubjoins the following letter in fupport of the 
authenticity of the Inftitutes of Timour. 


” “* My good friend, Gloucefter, Oct. 24, 1779- 
I have received your favour of the 20th inftant, and with 
moft heartily that my ability to comply with your requeft was equal 
to my inclination. 

. . 20U apply to me for external evidence to eftablith the authen- 
ticity of Timour’s Inflitutes : it is by no means an eafy tafk to per- 
form ; fuch reafons, however, as have led me to believe them ge- 
nuine, I fhall freely communicate. How far they may tend to te. 
move the doubts of unbelieving Critics, I cannot pretend to fay; 
poflibly, in the opinions of fuch gentlemen, they may only ferve 
foeftablith my own credulity ; be that as it may, I fhall fet “th 
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with declarimg to you, that I cinnot produce any hiftorical proots 
or the authenticity of thefe Infticutes. 

“ The only hiftories of Timour, which I have read (that 
written by himfelf excepted,) are thofe of Sharruf u’deen Alli 
Yezzudi and Mirkhond: the latter is in the Rouzut ul Suffau, 
‘yne itis that neither of thefe authors, to the beft of my re- 
membrance, take any notice- of the Inflitutes, or of the Hiftory 
{or Commentaries) of Timour, faid to be written by himfelf. Alli 
Yezzudi fays, that Timour was always attended by feveral learned 
and able men, whofe fole employment was to keep a fort of hiitori- 
cal journals of all tranfactions as they occurred, both military and 
civil; that they were dircétcd to adhere minutely to the truth in 
their relations of the moft trifling facts, and that they were ftill 
more particularly enjoined to oblerve the ttricteit impartiality in 


their narratives of. the conduc and actions of the Emperor him-- 


felf. Thefe Hiftorical Journals, if they may be fo called, were, 
from time to time, read in his pretence, in the prefence cf his 
minitters and officers, and of the learned: they were compared 
with and corrected by each other, by the Emperor himfelf, and by 
fuch of his people as had a perfonal knowledge of the trunfations 
therein related. It muft be allowed, that this was no bad way of 
collecting authentic materials for the hiftory of a mighty Emperor, 
governing a mighty empire; if he took care to entorce his com- 
mands by proving himfelf fuperior to flattery, and by an en- 
couragement of that truth and impartialitv, which he fo ftrictly 
enjoined. From thefe materials, fome of which were in profe, 
iome in verfe, fome in the Turki (or Mogul) language, fume in 
the Perfian, Alli Yezzudi afterwards compiled the Hittory of the 
Reign and Conquetts of ‘Timour, as he himfelf declares: and with 
the affiftance of thefe very materials, it is concluded that Limour 
wrote that voluminous and valuable Hiftory of his own Life, to 
which he added his Inftitutes. How it came to pafs that that 
Hiftory and thofe Inftitutes were not taken notice of either by 
Alli Yezzudi, or Mirkhond, it is impoffible, at this diftance of 
time to tell; but though the caufe cannot with certainty be poine- 
out, there 1s room for many plaufible conjectures, The Hi. -cal 
Jourials before mentioned were numerous, and they were » clic 
alfo ; the great and the learned had free accefs to them; “any 
copies of them were taken, and, with the originals, handed wn 
to pofterity; the life of Timour, and his Infirrutes, on the con- 
trary, Was a private work, compofed by him‘clf, with the ailiit- 
ance which thofe materials afforded him. This » ork the Conqueror 
was led to engage in from motives to us unknown: amufement of 
ambition, or both, might urge him to the ardaous undertaking. 
Whether it was written with his own hand, or by a favourite and 
truity amanuenfis, is uncer‘ain ; but which ever was the cafe, itis 
moft probable, that one copy only exifted during his life-time, and 
pofibly for many years afterwards: what became of that copy, 
during the confufions that followed his death, is equally uncertain 
and open to conjecture, Butafter all, itis no unreafonabie fuppo- 
fition, 
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fition, that fach a work in manufcript might have exifted, though 
All Yezzudi and Mirkhond knew nothing of the matter. That 
they were not acquainted with it, isevident: for if they had, and 
thought it authentic, they would have beftowed upon it all the ap. 
plaute which is duc to the intrinfic merit of the work ; if they had 
known and thought it fpurious, they would have refuted its authen- 
Rcity. But they have done neither; they are totally filent on the 
fubject : from whence we may conclude, that they were ftrangers 
to the work. Butit by no means follows, that fuch a work could 
not exilt, becaufe they, or even cotemporary authors, knew no- 
thing about it. 

‘© The Hittery of Timour, written by himfelf, carries with it 
the flrongeft proots that he wrote for pofterity only ; and that he 
could not, in prudence, or in policy, make his work public du- 
ring his life: for it contains not only the fame accurate detail of the 
Facts and Occurrences of his reign, as are found in other authors, 
but it goes much farther. He gives you that which he only had 
the power to give, the fecret fprings and motives which influen- 
ced his conduct in the various political and military tranfaétions of 
his life, the arts by which he governed, as well as the power by 
which he conquered. He acknowledges his weakneffes, hoxellly 
owns his errors, defcribes the difficulties in which he was occafio- 
nally involved by thofe errors, and the policy by which he fur- 
mounted and oyercame thofe difficulties. In a word, it is acom- 
plete Index to his head and his heart; and though, take it all in 
all, it redounds to the honour of both the one and the other, yet 
it was a work by no means calculated for the perufal of his ene- 
mies, or even his fubjects during his life; fince it would have 
enabled thofe who chofe it, to combat him with his own weapons, 
or, in other words, to have turned his arts and his policy againtt 
himfelf. Hence it is reafonable to fuppofe, that the work in quef- 
tipn was entirely unknown during his life ; and its fubfequent tem- 
porary obfcurity may, I think, be plaufibly accounted for, by the 
probability of one copy only exifting at the time of his death, by 
the uncertainty into whofe hands that copy fell, and by the divi- 
fions which followed in his family after the death of Shaahroch, 

** Abu Taulib ul Hufleini, in the Dedication of his Trantla- 
tion to Sultan ul Audil, fays, that in the Library of Jafir, Hau- 
kim of Yemmun, he met with a manu(cript in the Turki or Mogul 
language, which, on infpection, proved to be the Hiftory of Ti- 
mour, written by himfelf; containing an account of his Life and 
Actions trom the feventh to the feventy-fourth year of his age, &ce 
&c. He then proceeds to give the Tranilation of the faid Hiftory, 
ia Which are included the intftitutes. 

_ * It may appear remarkable that the Tranflator fhould fay fo 
little, orin fact nothing, to prove the authenticity of the valuable 
work, which he was about to tranflate. It hasan extraordinary ap- 
pearance, | allow; but, I think, the following inferences only can 
be drawn from it: either that he thought the work itfelf contain- 
ed furhicient proofs of its own authenticity, or that at the period 
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when he tranflated it, it was fo well known, as not to admit of 
doubt, or difpute. For my part, I think his inattention to this 
point is a very ftrong, if not the ftrongeft poflible proof, that the 
Hittory and Infticutes of Timour are genuine. 

“ An European Critic may fay, that this fame Abu Taulib ‘ 
might have wrote the work himfelf in the Perfian language, and : 
have impofed it upon the world as a Tranflation from the Royal Mo-~ 
gul author, This I take to be impoffible. Authors in the Eatt 
neither fold their works to bookfellers, nor publithed by fubfcrip- 
tion, nor depended for fupport on the applaufe, the generofity, or 
the credulity of the public, they were patronized by Princes, who 
rewarded their labours in proportion to the value of their works. 

And therefore, if Abu Taulib had been capable of writing fuch a 

work, he never would have been guilty of fo dangerous and foo- 

lith an artifice, which could tend only to diminfh both his 

fame and his profit, The applaufe and the reward due to the m 
Tranilator of an excellent work, muit, whatever his merit, be 
inferior to thofe which are due to the author of fuch a work; if 

therefore he had been matter of abilities to write the Lite and In- 

fitutes of Timour, as there written, he would have fpoke in the 

third perfon inftead of the firit (no other alteration being neceflary,) 

and have ftood forth as the author of the firtt and beft Hiftory of 

the Life of Timour, that ever was wrote; for which he mutt 

have obtained both applaufe and profit tenfold. The fame mode 

of reafoning will hold good to prove that the Turki copy could not ‘ 
be wrote by any Mogul author, but him to whom it is afcribed, a 
Timour himfelf. ' 

“ The noble fimplicity of didtion, the plain and unadorned 
egotifm that runs through the whole of the Inftitutes and Hifto- 
ryof Timour, are peculiarities which mark their originality and 
their antiquity alfo. The Orientals, for fome centuries paft, have 
adopted a very different mode of writing; the belt of their hittc- 
rical works are filled with poetical and hyperbolical flowers and 
flourifhes, which are fo numerous, and occur fo frequently, that 
many a folio volume, weeded and pruned of thefe fuperfuities, 
would be reduced to a very moderate offavo. 

‘* The only work bearing the leaft refemb!ance to the Life and 
Inflitutes of Timour, which has fallen under my _ obferva- 
tion, is ihe Hiftory (or Commentaries) of Sultaun Babour, writ- 
ten by himfelf. Babour was defcended from Timour in the filth 
degree; he was the fon of Omer, the fon of Abu Saeed, the fon of 
Mahummed, the fon of Meraun Shaah, the fon of Timour. 
About eighty years elapfed between the death of Timour and the. 
birth of Babour.. Babour in the twelfth year of his age, and the 
8ggth year of the Hejra, fat upon the throne of his father, in the 
Mngdom of Furgaunch. The earlicr part of his life very much 
tefembled that of his great predeceflor, Timour: and his abili- 
tes in the field and in the cabinet, his fortitude in diftrefs, his 
astivity and courage when furrounded with difficulties ayd danger, 
aad the glory and tuccefs with which his enterprizes were finaily 
crowned, 
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frowned, make the refemblance between thefe two Princes fit 
more ftriking. Like Timour, Babour wrote an accurate Hittory 
ef his own Life and Aétions in the Turki languaye; which 
though by no means equal to the admirable compofition of his 
renowned anceftor, is a work of infinite merit. Yet this hitto. 
ry, great as the Royal author was, remaned in obfcurity tll the 
middle of the reign of his grandion Acbur, when it was tranflared 
into the Perfian language by one of his Omrahs, Khaun a Khao- 
naun. It is more difficult to account for the temporary obfcurity 
of this valuable work, than for that of Timour: for at the death 
of Babour it mutt have fallen into the hands of his fon Humaioon, 
and on his death, into thofe of Acbur. Yet till the middle of 
his reign it remained unknown and untranflated : and if Acbur had, 
in the early part of his life, been driven from his throne, if di- 
vifions had taken place in his family, and his pofterity had been 
feattered abroad, this valuable manufcript might have fallen into 
private hands, aud have remained unknown for a century longer ; 
pofibly, have been totally loft. No critic, either Oriental or 
furopean, pretends to difpute the authenticity of Babour’s Hifto- 
ry; and, as far asI have been able to difcover, the learned of the 
Katt confider the Inilitutes and Hittory of Timour as equally ge- 
nuine. 

© ] was acquainted with feveral great and learned men in India, 
both natives and Perfizns; on perufing the works of Timour, I 
was led to make the fame enquiry which you have made, Whether 
they were, or were not authentic? The anfwers I received were 
always inthe affirmative, and attended with fome tokens and ex- 
preffions of furprife that I fhould, or cou!d, doubt their being ge- 
nuine. Shaah Aulum, the prefent Mogul has a beauriful copy 
of the Hiitory and Inftitutes of Timour ; which he holds in fuch 
efteem, and of which he is fo exceedingly careful, that though he 
granted me the ule of any other book in his poffetfion, this he po- 
fitively excepted by name, as a work fo rare and valuable, that he 
could not truftit to the care of any perfon whatever. 

** Upon the whole, if the learned of the Eatt, for feveral ge- 
nerations, have been induced to give implicit credit to the Intti- 
tutes and Hiflory of Timour, which is certainly the cafe, Ido not 
fee how Europeans can, with any degree of propriety, doubt their 
autheaticity. The Orjental Critics have the very beft materials on 
which to form their opinions ; our fall {tock of knowledge in the 
language, and ftill {maller fiock of Afiatic Hiftorians, render us 
very incompetent judges of the point in queftion, There area 
great number of Orient: Manufcrips in the libraries of the learn- 
ed; but Iam convinced, that there are ftill many, very many, 
which never have found, and poffibly never will find their way 
into Europe; and therefore, though no 4+ forical evidence can 
be produced to prove the authenticity of the Works of Timour, 
yet no One can pretend to fay, that fuch iforical Proofs co not 
exift. The learned of the Eaft muft be the beft judges whether 
they do, or do not merit their belief and veneration; and ea 
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have thought proper to beftow upon them both the one and the 
other. It is much to be regretted, that the Life of Timour, 
written by himfelf, is not to be found in Europe: if that, and 
the Inftitutes could be tranflated and publithed together, fuch is the 
accuracy of the narrative, fuch 1s the importance of the matter, 
and fuch the lights that they would mutually reflcét on each other, 
that itwould, I conceive, be irnpoflible for any one to read them, 
without acquiefcing in their authenticity from the internal Evidenc 
alone. Yours, mott affuredly; 
WILLIAM DAVY.” 
With regard to the Inftitutes they are fuch as do honour 
to their noble founder : though we could wifh to defer giving 
an extratt, till we fee a continuation of them, Ss, 


A Differtation upon Englifh Typographical Founders and Founde- 
ries. By Edward Rowe Mores, A.M. & A.S8.S8. S8vo. 
6s. Nichols, 


We fhould have been ata iofs to determine the mode of 
reviewing this extraordinary performance, if the Appendix, 
which is by another hand, had not in fome degree elucidated 
its ob{curities; 

‘* The fubject of it, fays the writer of the Appendix, is in fome 
degree new to the world, and of more importance than at firit ic 
may appear tobe. Thofe, who were acquainted with Mr. Mores, 
know that he would not willingly have facrificed fo large a portichn 
of time, expence, and labour, in purfuit of an uninterefting ob- 
ject; nor need it be added, that his extenfive abilities and fleady 
perfeverance rendered him perhaps of all others the propereft for 
fo dificultan undertaking. Hé had alfo the advantage of perufing 
the MSS. of the late Mr. James, whence he derived the knowledge 
ot the ieveral Dutch anecdotes he has related. One general re- 
mark muft naturally occur to the moft fuperficial reader. The 
author’s whimfical peculiarities in adreviations ahd in punuation de- 
form h's pages, and too frequently involve an otherwife clear fen- 
tence in obicurity. Mr. Mores, it is true, has atoned for this in- 
convenience, by the manly ftrength of thought and acutenefs of 
obfervation with which this little work abounds. But the reader, 
whether for amufement or inftruétion, expects his eaf€ to be con- 
fulted, if it can be done conveniently ; and fs apt to lay afide a 
book in which many unneceflary impediments are thrown in his 
way. , 
Mr. Mores begins by obferving that ‘* the hiftory of Englith 
printers has been copioufly handled by thofe who with commend- 
able zeal and diligence have delivéred to us the typographical an- 
tiquities of the nation. But little or no notice has hitherto been 
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taken of the Founper, although he isa firft and principal mover 
in this curious art.” 

‘That the carly printers were their own founders, may be 
taken for granted with Mr. Mores, whofe enumeration ot 
them is equally faithful and entertaining. {it would neither 
be agreeable to ourfelves, nor perhaps amufing to the geneta- 
lity of our readers, to enter deeply into the abftrufer parts of 
this diflertation ; but it will be certatnly amufing to extra 
from it a few ftriking particulars. 

‘¢ The introduction of the ftudy of the oriental languages,” Mr. 
Mores fays, ‘* cannot well be dated higher than the year 1635, in 
which year that great promoter of learning, Archbithop Land, gave 
his noble pretent of oriental manufcripts to the Univerlity of 
Oxford.” 

By a decree of Starchamber, 1637, it was decreed that 
there fhould be four letter-founders, and no more. It is 
fomewhat remarkable; that four fhould be the number of 
letter-founders in London at this prefent time. 

The benefaétions of Junius and Bifhop Fell to the Uni- 
verfity of Oxford are duly noticed ; and a curious hiftory 
given of types of the feveral learned languages, which are 
clofed by the Etrufcan ; ‘* cut, Mr. Mores fays, by the late 
Mr. Catlon for the ufe of that very learned linguift Mr. 
Swinton : and pleafing would it be to us, though we fear 
the wifh is vain, to view the next emotions of grief or joy 
conceived in Phoenician, Palmyrene, or Samnian, brought 
forth by /ead and regulus, and cut by copper.” 

‘© Hebrew characters were ufed earlier than 1480*. A copy of 
the Pehtateuch, which was printed in 1482, moft probably at the 
Monaftery of Sonciro, is preferved at Verona, and another in the 
library of the Marquis of Baden Durlac. 

‘** Mr. Mcres feems to have intended to have given a /pecimer 
from the many curious matrices in his Foundery, if he had lived 
to have publithed his Differtation. And here it may not be unne- 
ceffary to obferve, that when he fpeaks fo frequently of ovr 
Founpery, he was aétually poffeffed of all the curious parts of 
that immenfe colle&tion, which, after an accumulation of neatly 
three centuries, had centered in the late Mr. John James; a mals 
apparently of rubbifh, but in which, Mr. Mores fays, virta was 
gratified by fome original punches of Wynkyn de Worde. 

** Of Mr. Jackfon, fays the writer of the Appendix, Mr. 
Mores would have faid more, if he had known him in 1779. The 
labour of fix fucceffive years has been diligently exerted fince Mr. 
Mores defcribed his Foundery in 1773. He too, after cutting 4 
varizty of types for the Rolls of Parliament (a work which will 
ever rele& hcnour on the good tafte and munificence of the prt- 


* See The Origin of Printing, 1776, p. 108. 
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fent reign) has employed his talents on Dome/day, and in a man- 
ner more fuccefStul than his fellow-labourer [Mr. Cottrell.] I 7 
have the pleafure of informing the public, that the larger volume 
of that valuable record is nearly finifhed at the prefs.” 

The following account of mujfial types fhall conclude our 
f extracts, 

“ Fournier is faid to be the inventor of printing mufic twenty 
years ago, M. Preufchen firft thought of printing maps in 1773. 
He affvciated with M, Haas, a celebrated founder, who executed 
. the types in 1775, and fent fpecimens of his performance to the 
: Imperial Academy at St. Peterfburg. See more in the Journal 

Encyclopedique, 1779, Avril, p. 89.? The perfon who fent me 
this notice is perfuaded, that he knows an univerfal improvenent 
, to all three fpecies of printing. I muft add, however, that ; 

Fournier’s claim, Z imagine, is to the invention of ftamping mufic AB Dy 

on plates of pewter, which Mr. Mores, p. 81, mentions as having 

been practifed in London by Foght, and which, as he properly 

obferves, is lefs beautiful than types, though poflibly more ex- 

peditious, and fufficiently durable for a fong. ‘The earlieft ufe of 

mufical types may be fixed, with Ames and Sir John Hawkins, to 
the ** Polychronicon of Higden” in 1495, where the characters are 
: fufficiently rude. Mufic was printed with plates, ftill earlier, at 
Milan, The types arrived at great perfection in Germany by the 
year 1500; in Italy about 1515; and in England, progreifively, a 
by Grafton (who obtained a patent for printing the ftatute-books, 
the earlieft patent that is taken notice of by Sir W. Dugdale) 
about 1540; by John Day in 1560; and in 1575 by Thomas i 
Vautrollier, the printer of the ** Cantiones” of Tallis and Bird, et : 
who, though not printers, obtained from Q, Elizabeth a patent te 
for the fole printing of mufic. In 1598 a patent, with powers 
fill more ample, was granted to Thomas Morley ; after the ex- 
piration of which, jr, da of printing was exercifed by every 
printer who chofe it; and was greatly improved by Thomas 

Playford in 1660, See ** Hiftory of Mufic,” vol. ILI. p. 56, 

57) 174 1V. 341, 473- and V. 107—110; in which latter page, 

this learned and entertaining writer fays, ** the laft great impro- 

ver of the art of famping mufic in England was one Phillips, a 

Welchman, who might be faid to have ftolen it from one Fortier, 

Frenchman, and a watch-maker,” 
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As Mr, Lamont’s refleétions on the charaéter and duty 
of a minifter of the gofpel are equally fenfible and inge- 
nious, we fhall gratify our readers with a few more of his 
fentiments gn that tubject, 

** A minifter thould be an excellent Divine. Nothing can be 
moie ridiculous, than to fee a Divine a ftranger to Divinity. Like 
Apollos, he fhould be mighty in the feriptures, and form’ his dif. 
courfes upon that model of fublime and facred oratory. He 
fhould be a complete mafter of our orthodox fyftem, and of the 
moft flourifhing deviations from it. He fhould be particularly ac- 
quainted with the objections of the Deift, and the arguments by 
which they are moft effectually anfwered—that, by thefe helps, he 
may be able to fpeak with propriety, difpute with acutenefs, and 
iniiruct with authority. ~~ 

** A minifter fhould be an excellent moral philofopher. Moral 
philofophy is the firft and beft of human ftudy, the fum and fub- 
ftance of human learning. Its connection with Divinity is fo 
clofe, that a man may as well pretend to preach without a 
tongue, as to preach ienfe without this accomplifhment. For 
as, in practice, a man’s religion feldom furvives his morality, fo, 
in fpeculation, a man’s Divinity feldom furvives his philofophy. | 

** A minifter thould be well ‘acquainted with hiftory. Hittory 
is the great magazine or ftorehoufe, whence we ana in mint 
ature, a faithful defcription of men, their fentiments, maxims, 
manners, cuftoms, characters, and fprings of action, In hiftory 
we fee the progrefs and declenfion of yirtue and vice, in every 
country, and in every period, with the interchanges of humility 
and pride, contentment and covetoufnefs, liberty and flavery, 
gentlenefs and crueliy, harmony and difcord, ‘peace and war, 
chequering the varied feene. Thefe furnifh us with the bett 
meaus of ftoring our minds with knowledge, and confequently of 
communicating knowledge to others. ' 

‘* A minifter fhould know a little of rhetoric, juft as much as 
to prevent aukwardnefs, not fo much as to produce affectation ; 
for affectation in any man is ridiculous, but in a minitter is highly 
offenfive. , ' 

‘* As a member of ecclefiaftical government, a minifter fhould 
be acquainted with the fundamental laws of the church, and fuch 
fundamental laws of the ftate as are conneéted with it. j 

** T would not, however, exclude other fciences, which may 
tend to finifh the fcholaf, but thefe, I think, are abundantly {uffi- 
cient to complete the minilter. ; 

‘* ‘There is, neverthelefs, one kind of knowledge which I hid 
almott forgot, but which muft not be omitted, and that is the 
knowledge of the world, without which ‘the knowledge of dooks 
will only make us pedants. The knowledge of ‘the world gives 4 
noble polifh to our minds, rubs off our native rufticity, {oftens 
our manners, improves our addrefs, infpires a modeft affurance, 

and opens a wide field of obfervation,” * ’ ' =n 
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«A minifter, enriched with all thefe various branches of 
,nowledge, bids fair for refpect; but if, on a thorough exami- 
narion ot himfelf, he finds he is materially deficient in any, he 
{ould take his hand from the {piritual plough; and, to tollow 
out Dr. South’s fimilie, put it to another plough much beer 
{uited to his capacity. 

« A third prefervative againft contempt in a minifter, is to be a 
good preacher. Preaching 1s the proper bufinefs of the preacher, 
and to be expert at that fhould be his ftudy ; for to be a bungler 
in his own profeffion, mutt render him contemptible, though he 
were an adept in ewery other fcience; and though pofletied of 
every o.her accomplifhment, he would be confidered as 2 quack. 
But a competent degree of perfection in this divine art paves the 
way to folid honour. 

“ Bya good preacher, I do not mean a man of noife and gef- 
ture, who preaches up himfelf, and not his fubjeét; and goes to 
the pulpit, as many go to the church, to be feenof men. The 
adion of the theatre, and the bombatt of romances, are unworthy 
of the pulpit, and difgrace its folemnity. But, by a good preach- 
er, I underftand a man, who, from his original good fenie, im- 
proved by a good education, enters deep into the fpirit of the 


, 


jacred text; peaks what he feels, and teels what is juft; who, 
jn his lectures, is clear and copious; in his fermons, accurate and 
perfualive ; in both, more attentive to fenfe than found, to dignity 
of fentiment, than lottinefs of ftyle; who manages his diicourfes 
with fuch propristy, that, in each there is as muclr implicity as 
will render it inftructive to the vulgar, and 2s much fublimity as 
will render it acceptable to the refined. 

* A good preacher fuits his fubjects to his audience; expatiates 
on the evidences of chriitianity where infidelity prevails ; urges to 
the practice chriftian virtues, whcre vice predominates; and en- 
deavours, with modetty, to illuftrate the obfcure paffages of ferip- 
tare, without darkening the clear ones by ftudied artifice. 

** A good preacher does not dive into myfteries, or pretend to 
explain them; but paffes them over in filence, as fubjects equally 
unintelligible to his audience and to himfelf. And, indeed, what 
is itlefs, than the moft arrogant prefumption in any man, to pre- 
tend to know that which God has concealed from human know. 
ledge, or to inveftigate that which God has locked up from the 
keeuett re‘earches of man’s’penetration ? 

** A good preaciier adapts his difcourfes to the capacities of his 
hearers, and does not affect the falfe fublime. Learned difquiti- 
tions, above common comprehenfion, debafe the pulpit; and a 
mun may, with as good a grace, read a lecture on aftronomy to 
an ox, as preach abftrufe difcouries to men who have but plain 
underftandings. There is a peculiar majetty in unaffected plain- 
nefs; a fubitantial beauty, which needs neither paint nor patch. 
All drefs fuppofes imperfeétion : truth needs not the aids of oma- 
ment. A glittering outfide often indicates a trifling infide. Truth 
loves to be naked, and is net afhamed. m 
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“ A good preacher docs not always deal in generals, but fre 
quently infifls upon particalars, fo tell men, in general, thar 
they are finners, and if they repent not, that they will go to hell, 
is but a vague way of preaching, and will, at beft, make but a 
vague impreffion, But if you tell them, that to cheat or overreach 
their neighbours, to lie againit the light of truth, and walk jn the 
paths of cruelty, will bring dewn upon them certain deftruétion ; 
uf you tell them, that whoever is addiéied to fwearing, drinking, 
licentioufnefs, will, in fpite of mercy, pull down the ftroke of 
impending jultice, then you {peak to every man’s copfcience, and 
every man knows what you mean ; and if any fpark of ingenuity 
remain in the bolom of the hearer, this addrefs will carry convics 
tion to his heart, and force him, on his peril, to relinquith either 
his confc:ence or his crimes. 

«¢ [T would not have a fermon to be crauded with wir, nor would 
I with it to be totally void of it. Too much might detraé trom 
its gravity; none at all might render it languid. A dull, infipid 
difcourfe, without nerves, without fpirit, without un¢tion, though 
ferioufly delivered, and fuperlatively orthodox, makes but a drowfy 
audience and a drowly religion ; whereas proper ftrokes of grave 
and yenuine wit, interfperfed at proper diftances, like ftars in the 
firmament, give life and vivacity to a performance, and ftimulate 
the attention of an audience. 

*¢ I would not have a preacher to be a fervile imitator, Servile 
imitation fuppoies the want of originality, which derogates from 
the merit of the man, and, of confequence, from the merit of the 
preacher. 

“© T would not have a preacher to borrow much, Borrowing 
from abroad fuppofes a deficiency at home, and a deficiency at 
home leads to contempt from abroad. Few are efteemed, who are 
much, in any fenfe, on the borrowing hand. Befides, he who re- 
tails old, patched, fecond-hand preachings, cannot fo properly be 
called a {ermon-maker, as a fermon- broker, 

“« [ would not have a preacher to be a flave to his papers. For 
my own part, 1 fee no intrinfic evil in them, and am forry, that the 
prejudices of our country are foftrong againft theufeofthem. Yet L 
cannot help thinking, that he, who pays little attention to his notes, 
delivers his fentiments with more grace and energy, than he who 
ilaviflily confults them ; but if a man’s memory does not ferve him ta 
repeat dittincily, it is better to read, than to repeat ungracefully. 

‘** T would yot have a minifter to be Jong in his performances. 
Long preachings are a certain mark of a bad preacher, who makes 
up in quantity, what he lacks in quality. A fhort preachet ge- 
nerally fays more in half an hour, thana long one does in half a 
day. And to fay the teuth, I know nothing that tedious preach- 
ings are gaod far, but to make one half of an audience defert the 
church, and the other half fall atleep when they are in it. 

‘¢ I would with a preacher to have all his difcourfes feafoned 


‘with the fpirit of the gofpel. The gofpel is one of thofe things, 


of which a preacher fhould not be afhamed. ’ 
** With regard to manner, an eafy, elegant addrefs is to be wished 
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Ia this refpect, even aukwardnefs is preferable to parade. The 
reafon is this; aukwardnefs may be complexional, or proceed 
from unacquaintance with the world; but parade ever flows from 
adefire of being confpicious upon falfe grounds. 

‘ A good preacher diverfifies his manner according to the divers 
fity of his fubjeéts, but, upon the whole, is grave and folemn, and 
ever at the remoteft diftance from any thing that is light and 
trifling ; as he knows that a ludicrous face is the moit unbecoming 
that can poflibly be put upon a ferious religion. 

“ The fourth prefervative aguinit contempt in a minifter, is 
tobe agood man. ‘This is the laft qualification, and, I may addy 
the belt. This is the top and crowning point, which fiaally coms 
pletes the character. Without this, the deepeft penetration of 
mind degenerates into a worthlefs fagacity, which transforms the 
image of God into the image of the Devil. Without this, the 
artificial fubtleties of philofophy are but the fcaffolds of pedaatry, 
or the props of vice. Without this, the fublimeft exertions of 
eloquence are but founding brafs and iinkling cymbals, ‘ like the 
tale of an idiot, full of iound and fury, fignitying nothing.” 
But an uniform fublimity of conduct gives a brilliancy to cach 
perfection, and fheds a luitre on each accomplifiiment. 

“ It is true, fpecious and fhowy endowments may aftonifh the 
croud, and make the vulgar ftare ; but it is the native comp'exion 
of the mind which fixes the value of the man, and the confirmed 
habits of virtue only which call forth, from furrounding fpecta- 
tors, the liberal fentiments of love and efteem. The heart is the 
true ftandard of the character; the life is the tranicript of the 
heart, Our principles are the fprings of our actions; our actions 
dre the touchftones of our principles. 

‘““ A minifter, therefore, it he withes for refpect, muft join to 
the qualities of a good head, the beit of all qualities, a good heart 5 
and prove his being poffefled of it, by a good life: for a tree is 
known by its fruit, and a fountain by its itreams. Vice in a pubs 
lic character is the production of a monftrous birth, and cannot be 
viewed but witk horror. But in f'erling worth there is a kind of 
magnetifm, which attraéts, at once, the eye and heart of the be» 
holder; nay, may I be allowed the boldnefs of the thought, there 
isa kind of omnipotence in fteedy virtue, which compels man 
kind to refpect it, even againft their will. 

“ A minifter, deftitate of truth and candour, is the moft 
worthlefs thing in nature, the moft defpicable chara¢ter on earth. 
He isadouble-minded man, a fervant of two mafters ; in the pul+ 
pit, the fervant of God; out of it, the fervant of the devil. He 
is the center of two contradictions; he preaches againft his life, 
and lives againft his preaching; by profeffion a faint, and by 
practice a mifereant. What can be fo fhocking to the fentiments 
of mankind, us to hear a drunkard preach againft drunkennefs, a 
nnifer againft covetoufnefs, a debauchee againft licentioufneft, or 
@fatyriit againft revenge? Nature cries thane on fach hypocrify, 
and the man’s heart muft give the lie to his tongue. The come 
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inon feelings of men muft revole at fuch duplicity, and their com: 
mon fenfe exclaim againit fuch barefuced impudence, 

*¢ A minifter, then, in order to procure refpeét, mutt be 2 good 
man. For it will not do for a man to be at variance with himfelf: 
his practice t0 be oppefite to his profetlion; and his pretended 
principles the reverfe of his real ones. Averfion, hatred, contempt, 
mutt ever be the confequence of fucli bafe and difemgenuoas coa- 
duct. 

‘© T, therefore, repeat it once more, and indeed it cannot be 
too often repeated, a mintfter, in order to procure refpect, mut 
be a good man. But when I fay this, I do not wifh to give you 
the idea of a man cof a morofe and gloomy difpolition, who is an 
enemy to the amufements of innocence, and dead to the pleafures 
of lite; a man whofe face is wrapped up in the clouds of melan. 
choly, and on whofe tongue the cant of religion ever dwells. 
Alas! thefe are but the fplendid enfigns of hypocrify, and often 
indicate the abfence of religion. ‘There may be much religion in 
the look, when there is but little in the heart; there may be mach 
thow, when there is but little fub{tance. True goodnefs, like 
true happinefs, does not affect the pomp and fplendor of.a glit- 
tering outfide; but, fubftantial in its mature, difdains to counter- 
feit appearances. One is apt to fufpect a man’s goodneis to be 
theatrical, when of his goodnefs he is perpetually making theatri- 
cal difplays. A good man never wears the garb of more folem- 
nity than he poffefles; nor wifhes to poflefs more than is rational. 
He does not diftort the features of his mind or face, to affume a 
borrowed look; becaufe hte knows, that whatever is {trained is 
unnatural, and whatever is unnatural is difgufting. 

*¢ But, by a good man, I with to give you the idea of a man 
of fteady faith, unaffected piety, rational benevolence, and in- 
flexible integrity; whofe fermons are the picture of his life, and 
whofe lite is a commentary on his fermons ; whofe foul is fuperior 
to the grofs indulgences of vice, and whofe affections are refined 
by the fublime entertainments of virtue, 

** In fhort, a minitter thould be religious, but not noify ; pious, 
but not peevith; devout, but not morofe ; ferious, but not fuper- 
ftitious: he thould be humble, but not grovelling ; chafte, but 
hot monkith ; temperate, but not too abftemious; eharitable, but 
not oftentatious: he fhould have gravity without gloominefs, and 
chearfulnefs without levity : he fhould be good-natured, but not 
filly ; obliging, but not officious ; focial, but not common: he 
he fhould have affability without meannefs, complatfance without 
fawning, and apparent opennels, but in fome caies a real referve- 
He fhould temper the dignity of the minifier with the familiarity 
of the man, the fpirit of the gentleman with the candour of the 
chriftian, the wifdom of the ferpent with the innocence of the 
dove. 

** This affemblage of amiable qualities will fecute him univerfal 
relpect. His character will be’ refpected while he lives, his me- 
mory will be refpected when he dies ; and in that country ~ 
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eeath if an eternal ftranger, he will be refpeéted by angels,— 
he will be refpected by God. O goodnefs, thou queen of beauties ! 
who would not wifh to poflefs thy charms? Who would not with 
to be clothed with thy honours? Who would not with to wear thy 
crown ? 

“* Now, my reverend fathers and brethren, to relieve your 
patience, upon which, I am afraid, I have already enchroached, 
I will trait to your own prudence the application of what has 
been advanced, and will conclude a long difcourfe with a fhort 
obfervation. Let us refpect ourfelves, then men will refpect us ; 
let us revere ouc character, then men will revere it. Dignified, 
ay we are, with the illuitrious title of ambafladors from God, 
let us d:fcover fentiments worthy of our exalted matlter, and 
actions worthy of our exalted character. Let our minds be ftored 
with ufeful knowledge, and our lives be adorned with active 
virtue. Whatever we let ilip, let us hold faft our integrity, and 
with approving confciences return to the duft. Then, when the 
grave thall rettore its facred truft, the fea give up its dead, and 
earth and hell releafe their prifoners, faints thall embrace us with 
celelial love, angels welcome us to their fweet fociety, the Re- 
deemer fet on our heads the immortal crown, the Kings of Kings 
become our refuge, and the God of Gods himfelt our everlailing 
habitation, Amen !” 


[To be concluded in our next.) 





Letters from an Englifh Traveller [ Martin Sherlock, E/7.] 
tranflated from the French, originally printed at Geneva. 
With Notes, 4to. Cadell. 


If our traveller at aiming at eafe, had not fallen into 
the carelefs, we fhould with pleafure have confidered him 
the legitimate, literary fon of Montagne; as his letters 
bear fuch a refemblance to thole of that celebrated writer. 

His judgnent as a critic deferves commendation; his 
candour every praife, and for delicacy of compliment he 
claims our admiration. 

_We extraé& his firft letter: becaufe it contains fome 
circumftances that fhould immortalize the man who is, fo 
july, the admiration of all Europe—the King of Pruflia, 

‘ Bertin, Ott. 10, 1777. 

“ The King of Pruffia is every where known as a great king, 
a great warrior, and a great politician 3 but he is not every where 
known as a great poet and a good man. Marcus Aurelius, Ho- 
race, Machiavel, and Cafar bave been his models, and he has 
almott furpaffed them all,. I have never heard of a human be- 
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ing that was perfeét: this monarch alfo has his faults; but sate 
him for all in all, he is the greateft man that ever exifted, 

‘*” At the beginning of his life he publithed his Anti-Machiavel, 
and this was one of the completeft ftrokes of Machiavelifm that 
ever was made. It was a letter of recommendation of himfelf 
that he wrote to Europe at the inftant when he formed the plan 
of feizing Silefia. 

‘ To his fubjeéts he is the jufteft of fovereigns ; to his neigh. 
bours be is the moft dangerous of herocs; by the former he is 
adored, by the latter he is dreaded. The Pruffians are proud of 
their Great Frederick, as they always fiyle him. They fpeak of 
him with the utmoft freedom, and at the fame time that they cri- 
ticife feverely fome of his taftes, they give him the higheft eulo- 
giums. He was told that fome one had fpoken ill of him. fe 
nfked if that perfon had rco,600 men? He was anfwered, No. 
* Very well,’ faid the king, * I can do nothing; if he had 
700,000 men, I would declare war againft him.’ 

‘¢ The character of this age, in which men are the moft miftaken, 
is this prince; and the reafon is, that they confound two parts of 
his character, and form only one opinion on two points, each of 
which requires a feparate opinion, The King of Pruffia has oc- 
cationed the death of fome thoulands of men; and yet the King 
of Pruffia is a merciful, tender, and compaffionate prince. This 
feems a contradiction, but it is-a certain truth. He mutt firft be 
confidered as a conqueror, where he is not fuffered to liften to the 
voice of humanity. When heroifm is out of the queftion, we 
muft examine the man. It will be faid that this is a fubtlety. I 
de»y it, and appeal to hiftory ; What clemency is more generally 
acknowledged than that of Julius Cz‘ar? What conqueror 
has fhed more blood ? 

‘* T own to you, that, when I entered Pruffia, I had fome pre- 
judices againft the king: thefe are the reafons that made me 
change my opinion. 

** He was forced to marry the queen, and though he has never 
lived with her, fhe loves him, becaufe he has always treated her 
with refpect, and has always had a regard for her. She has a 
palace at Berlin, and another at Schenhaufen, where the pafies 
the fummer. Her court, which fhe holds twice a week, is bril- 
liant and numerous, becaufe it is known that the king is fenfible 
of the attention that is fhewn her. She has fome hefitation in 
her fpeech ; but the is the beft princefs in the world, and the king 
eileems her highly. 

‘* The princeis Amelia is oppreff-d with infirmities and years. 
She has loft the ufe of one arm and the fight of one eye. She 
has witand an improved underftanding ; and the king never goes to 
Berlin for five hours but he paffes three with this fifter. 

‘* The following incident was related to me by her Reyal 
Highnefs the reigning Duchefs of Brunfwick: While the had the 
fmall-pox, the king went to fee her; the was thought to be in 
great danger; he threw himfelf on his knees by her a 
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kifed her hand, and bathed it with his tears. What a moment 
fora Rubens to paint the moft formidable monarch in Europe 
paying this tribute of fenfibility to a fifter whom-be loved! Aid 
what a ‘.ne companion for the picture of Coriolanus +, at the in- 
ftant when that haughty Roman was facrificing to an emotion of 
tendernels his glory, his revenge, aad his life! 

“‘ Man is a difcontented animal; he loves to complain: the 
king’s fubjects complain of taxes, and I have never feen any fub- 
iets who do not complain of theirs. ‘The Pruffians complain lefs 
than any others, and the reafon is evident: the government is 
feady, impartial, and the weight of the taxes does not alter, as 
in other countries, but is always the fame. Men every where 
take pleafure in {peaking ill of their fovercign ; God knows there 
never was a better king than ours, yet kis fubjects {peak ill of hint 
every day, To me + der ti a very ftrong proof that the Great 
Frederick is good, arifes from his fubjeéts faying a bictle iil of 
him and much good. But here is another proof much itronger ; 
he has never puta man to death; and when I tell you that he 
lives without guards, I faney you will allow that to be a proof 
of his having an inward fenfe that he has never done an unjuft 
action. 

In fupport of our obfervation on his critical tafte and 
knowledge, we prefent our readers with his ninth letter. 

VIENNA. 

“ One muft not leave Vienna without feeing Metaftafic: he 

is a lively old man and an’ agreeable companion. He is. the 


greateft poet that ltaly has produced fince Taffo: I would have. 


faid the greateft that fhe has ever had, were he not 4 living author; 
on which account he muft not be praifed too much. Read his 
Canzonettes, in particular that which begins Grazie ag? ingaanino 
tai, and fay, what Italian poet has written with fo much pu- 
rity, fo much elegance, and fo mach grace? He embellithes 
whatever he touches, and to me he appears 2bfolutely the frit 
that has eftablifhed true principles of good tafte in Italy. In thofe 
little compofitions there is a native beauty and frefhnefs in the 
colouring, a fimpliciry and delicacy in the thoughts and fenti- 
ments, that makes them enchanting. 
-“ Metafiafio is not wanting in any one of the talents that con- 
fitute a great poet. Born with good fenfe, witha profound and 
penetrating genius, and a lively and fruitful imagination, he pof- 
fefled all that he could derive from nature: at twelve years of 
age he went into the family of the celebrated Gravina: that 
karned man, who faw the tinfel, the fparkling fooleries, and the 
barren abundance of the Italian writers, fhewed Metaftafio that 
the true fource of ’a certain tafte was the Greek authors. The 
young pupil cayght this idea thoroughly, examined the princi- 
+ The king has befpoke this pi€ture ; and it is now almoft finithe’ 
by the celebrated Battoni at Rome. 
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ples of thofe poets, and on their principles he has laboured all 
his life, Italy is at prefent incapable of infpiring fublime fenti, 
ments; it gives a competent knowledge of the tender paffions ; 
in Italy he pafled his youth; there he learned to write‘ his De. 
metrio, his, Olympiade, and his Demofoonte. At the age of twenty. 
five he went into Germany; his refidence at Vienna, and the 
reading of Corneille, elevated his mind; he wrote his Regule and 
his Clemenza di Tito: no author has better underftood Horace ; 
few pocts have fo well executed his ideas. 

Scribendi recle fapere cft et principium et fons: 

Sound judgment is the ground of writing well. 

Roftommon. 

** He ftudied philofophy ; and he did not begin to treat of a 
fubject till he had thoroughiy examined it, 

Omne fupervacuum pleno de peclore manat, 

All fuperfluities are {oan forgot, Refcommon, 
is an obfervation, which he knows the wifdom of; and he has 
written with as much rapidity as precifion. 

«« He has been as fentible of the value of Boileau as of Horace; 
and he has never {werved from thofe great principles : 

Tout doit tendre au bon-fens ; 

Rien n’cft beau que le vrai, le vrai fcul off aimable, 

Let fenfe be ever in your view ; 

Nothing is beautiful that is not true ; 

The true alone is lovely, 
The perfons who have compofed the mufic for his verfes, and 
thofe who fing and repeat them, are beft able to judge of the 
harmony of his poetry; in thefe two clafles there is only one 
opinion from Peterfburg to Naples, 

‘* No Italian has fo well developed the emotions of the foul, nor 
has had fuch fuccefs in moving and ingerefting his reader, Me- 
taftafio rofe tothe fublime; but he was born with tenderpefs; and 
it may be faid, without wronging any nation, be it wha itwill, 
that few of their poets have fo well painted the tender paffions, 
and made fuch ttrong impreffions on the heart. 

** When one clofely examines his works, and compares them 
with the Gothic produ€ions of Dante, with the abfurdities of 
Ariofto, with the extravagances of Murini, and with the pueri- 
lities of Taffo, one is aftonifhad at the degifion of the Italians; 
they prefer Taffo to Metaftafio, and Arioflo to Taffo ; but there 
is no method of difputing with the Italians in regard to poetry, 
as they deny all the principles admitted in any other country. 

*¢ Tam far from {peaking here againft the talents of the Ita- 
lians ; they have infinitely more, in my opinion, than any other 
nation in Europe; but thefe talents are uncultivated, and of many 
reafons the moft effential is, that the country is deftitute of 
Mecenafes. 

- ** I hope you no longer think that I deny that Dante had an 
aftonifhing genius, and that he has fome paflages of the higheft 
fublime; that the genius of Arigito was quick and fertile; that 
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po one tells a ftory-better; that he has fome defcriptions exqui- 
fitely beautiful; and that his Orlando Furiofo is a poem full of 
mith and variety. Marini had a vaft imagination; but he is 
madder than Aricfto. 

“ [am only the friend of truth, and if I do not deny the merie 
of thefe poets, much lefs fhall I deny that of Tafo. Nature 
perhaps was lefs generous te him than to them; but his poems 
would be placed above theirs at Paris, at London, and at Athens, 
That the Yerufalem Delivered has many faults, that it has falfe 
thoughts, fome play of words, and much tinfel, is certain; but 
jt is alfo certain that it has much gold, The fubjeé& is moft hap- 
y; the condué of the poem in general is difcreet; its ftep, ma- 
ieflic; its language, noble and well fupported, and its verfification 
always beautitul: it has the pathetic, and it has the fublime, 
The mixta is a mafter-piece of elegance and fublimity, and much 
more pertect than the Gieru/alemme Liberata. 

‘* Metattafio feems to me to have more natural talents than 
Taffy, all his beauties, and many more, and none of h's faults, 
He fatisfies the mind, he delights, he enchants the imagination, 
he captivates the heart; and for thefe reafons he will always be 
the poet of men of fenfe, the poet of the women, and the poet 
of all perfons who have tafte.” 

The following letter, the fourteenth, is to be admired 
for fome very pertinent and beautiful obfervations; alto 
for its pleafing and pi€turefque defcriptions, 

NAPLEs, February, 35 1770. 

It is not furprifing that Virgil fhould make fuch fine veries at 
Naples: the air there is fo foft and fo pure; the fun fo brilUiant and 
fo warm, and the face of nature fo sich and fo divertified, thar 
the imagination is fenfible of a vivacity and vigour which it never 
perceives in any other countries. 

“ Tam not a poet, but Iam very fond of verfes, and I have 
never read them with more pleafure than here. Every time that 
1 go to my window, I feel myfelf electrified, my fpirits revive, 
my imagination warms, and my foul becoines fufceptible of the 
gentleft and fublimeft impreilions. This will not furprife you 
when I have only mentioned the objects which there prefent thems 
felves to view, 

“On the right is the hill of Pofilipo, whofe form is. mof 
agreeable ; it is demi-circular, and adorned to the fummit with trees 
and pleafuie-houfes ; from its point, which lofes itfelf in the fea, 
this mountain infenfibly increates ’till it arrives behind the centre 
of Naples, and on its fummit is feen a vaft tower, which over. 
looks the city, and crowns the feene. On the left appears a chain 
of very high mountains which furround the other fide of the gulph, 
and whofe rugged boldnefs forms a moft happy contraft with the 
elegant and cultivated beauties of Pofilipo:—Shakefpeare and 
Corneille would always have looked on the fide of Vefuvius ; 
Racine and Pope on the fide of Pofilipo, 
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“© The Volcano is the moft interefting of mountains by its form 
which is a very beautiful cone, by its height, and above all, by its 
neighbourhood to the ciry : it imokes inceflantly, and fvems al- 
ways to threaten Naples with the fate of Sodom, to confume it 
with fire and brimitene. Atits foot is Portici, and all along the 
fide are towns * hanging from the mountains which form the 

* portion of a circle of ninety miles. - 2 

“© The fea is under my window, and befides the ideas which it 
prefents irfel as the moft interefting obje&t in nature next to the 
fun, by its grandeur, its beauty, and the variety of its appear- 
ances, it here thews all the riches of commerce by the large fhips 
which are pafling every moment. I often rife before day to en- 
joy the breath of the morning, and the fuperb defcription which 
the illuftrious Roufleau gives of the rifing of the fun. In no 
horizon does he appear with fo much fplendor, no where elfe 
does he fo well deferve the epithet of axzrezs +. He rifes behind 
Vefuvius to illuminate the pleafant hill of Pofilipo, and the bo- 
fom of the moft beautiful gulph in the univerfe, fmooth as a 
mirrour, and filled with veflels all in motion. The obje& which 
terminates the perfpective is the ifland of Capréa, famous for the 
retreat of Tiberius and the rocks of the Sirens: on viewing it, 
one remembers that towards. thofe rocks the prudent Ulyffes flop- 
ped his ears; and that, nor far from thence, the lefs wife Han- 
nibal gave himfelf up to the pleafures of harmony, and to the 
careffes of the enchanting Camilla.” 

His three letters containing his conferences with Vol- 
taire, deferve being tran{cribed, if it were only to give 
an example that even the moft artful will oftentimes be- 
tray their difpofition, It is plain, Voltaire thought him- 
felf a Newton, the greateft genius of the world. Such 
an idea muft arife from pride and error. Although Vol- 
taire had great judgment, we not allow him the pro- 
per judge of himfelf, nor to poffefs the ftandard mea- 
fure of genius—We almoft wonder his vanity would 
fuffer him to acknowledge any other genius befides him- 
felf. From the temper of the man, we may venture to 
affirm he would not have acknowledged even Newton, had 
he been either an hiftorian or a poet, 

What he fays of England appears more the diétates of 
envy than of admiration. In fome inftances he lofes the 
gentleman in the partialift. But what had Voltaire to do 
with gentility ? He, who could ungratefully affront the frieny 


* Sorrento, one of thofe towns, is the country of Taffo. 
+ Idcirco certis dimenfum partibus orbem, 
Per duodena regit mundi fol aureus aftra. 
The golden fun, through twelve bright figns the yeat 
Rules, and the earth in feveral climes divides, 
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fhip of Majefty, we muft not expeé& could preferve a 
common decency in ceniuring a country to its native. W, 





Obfervations made during @ Tour through Parts of England, 
Scotland, and Wales. In a feries of Letters. Quarto, 
no Price. »Becket. 


Of all the employments about which the human mind is 
occupied, there feems to be none fo well adapted to fatisfy 
that curiofity and defire of novelty natural to man, as travel- 
ling. ‘There is no fet of travellers fo agreeable as thofe of 
the fentimental caft, who, by expatiating on the beauties of 
nature and art, convey the moft pleafing fenfations. Our 
author in this work has taken care to interfperfe among his 
narratives and defcriptions very pleafing refletions and me- 
ditations upon various fubjeéts: the following we fhall lay 
before our readers. 

“ As I walked along the terrace of this ancient ftructure (Wind. 
for) ruminating on the many monuments of human vanity, which 
Ihad been examining, my mind naturally turned to that fubject 
which we have frequently difcuffed ; namely, the tenure on which 
we feem at prefent to poflefs the principles of our exiftence. Man! 
wonderful in his creation, and no lefs incomprehenfible in the move- 
ments of his foul, puzzled me in every view that 1 could place 
him: look but around, faid I to myfelf, and in one inttance you 
will find him liberal ; in another penary fhall prey upon his vitals, 
Religion and morality, blafphemy and fraud fhall aétuate him by 
turns, Kindsefs and affection fhall be at the one moment pleafing, 
andat the other difgufting to his fenfes. Strange contradiction ! 
but fuch is the animal, denominated human. How many pages, 
how many volumes have been written to prove the natural goud- 
nefs, natural depravity, or the united influence ot both thefe prin- 
ciples in the mind of man. And yet, how wide, how very wide, 
are we {till from a certainty on this head! This day we are told, 
that God ordaineth every thing for the beft, that whatfoever is, is 
right: that partial evil is a general good. The next comes a phi- 
lofopher on a different hypothefis : the life of man, he tells you, 
1s embittered by forrows and misfortune. Difeafe and infirmity, 
by his creed, croud upon you with unremitting fury. The 4 
of natural is not more inveterate than that of phyfical evil, In 
hort, every thing is imperfeét; and whether, from original fin, 
or from deftiny, man is doomed to milery in this world, and to 
eternal torments pofiibly in the next. ; 

“* Speculatively right, however, as the firft of thefe doctrines 
may be, there is ftill too much of certa'nty and epprehenfion - 
the 
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the latrer, to admit of every perfon’s being an optimift. Diferie 
minate and argue as we pleafe, there is evidently an abundance of 
both good and evil amongtt u.. How to purfue the firft, and w 
fhun the Jatter, fhould be the ferious ftudy of every individual of 
fociety. Coercion is of ufe, when difhoneity gets aliroad; but 
mifchief fhould be prevented. Every man fhould determine on 
doing to others, as he would be done unto himfelf, The voice of 
nature will always urge him towhatisright. Let him but govern 
his own patiions, and the whole univerfe will movetn harmony to 
his fight.” ‘ 

Our author’s defcriptions are in general lively, animated, 
and pictureique ; fometimes, as in the following {pecimen, 
pathetic. 

‘+ We next returned to Hagley, where every thing appeared in 
fo different a fiyle, that you muft exert your patience, while [ar- 
tempt to conduct you through the beauties ot that terreftrial pa- 
yadife. The manfion at Hagley was newly built by the late Lod 
Lyttelton, whofe memory mutt be ever revercd. It is large and 
commodious, and moft exquifitely fitted up. Nothing tawdry, 
nothing expentive, but all conceived with the harpiett tafte, and 
moft admirably executed. In patling through the rooms, I could 
not but feel a glow of veneration at every itep we took, Here, 
thought I, that great man fat and contemplated ; there he ftudied 
the Hiitory of Men and Manners. In fhort, every corner printed 
him to my imagination, and I could not but blefs the fate of him, 
who with all thefe objects in his mind, could exultingly (a, this 
was my father.” 

After giving an account of the different paintings in the 
rooms below, our author proceeds thus : 

** Atter leaving the lower floors, we aicended to the bed-cham- 
bers, which we found elegantly arranged and furnifhed ; but what 
was our aftonifhment; when all of a fudden, and in one of the 
humbleft apartments of the range, our old conduétrefs told us 
that here her good lord had died. Awe and réverence immediate- 
ly feized hold of us. We contemplated in filence the place in 
which fo good a man had winged his foul to immortality. The 
floor feemed hallowed as we trod. Speech became abforbed ia 
thought; we fottly withdrew, and felt what ic is not poilible to 
deleribe. «After this, nothing more could poflibly be feen. We 
therefore deicerded ; but as we pafled along, a certain fomething 
enticed us into an apartment incrufted with ipar, and fhells, anda 
variety of minerals and foflils. It feemed the fecret ccll of fome 
miniiter of goodnefs. It ttopped us for the moment, but onward 
we proceeded, 

*: Charmed thus with the houfe, we next had the park to ramble 
through and admire. But here indeed | muf beg your indulgences 
My pen is inadequate to the tafk. It foils the very life and tacul- 
ty of de‘cription. Conceive, however, to yourfelf, a beautiful 
enainelled lawn, fwelled in all the elegancy of art and nature, for 
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adiftance of about fur miles; while hill, dale, and grove, de» 
light fully inter!perfed, render it as perfect an elyfium ss can pof- 
fibly be conceived oa 

{tis in this pleafing ftvle he proceeds to defcribe the other 
beauties of this cerreftrial Paradife. We would have extrac- 
ted the whole paffage, but of this the lituits of our Review 
will not admit, Lefides other agreeable particulars, he gives 
an account of a filk manufaétory at Overton; and of the 
china and carpeting mauufaSories at Worcefter, The 
author then proceeds to inform us of many particulars re- 
fative to the Peak; and of his defcent into a lead mine; 
he alfo gives an account of many fubterranean caverns, in 
which he has been. Thefe various and furprifing expedi- 
tions render this work very worthy the notice of thole curi- 
ous in examining the amazing works of nature. 

He gives us the following idea of Scots hofpitality. 

“ Much as we had heard ta-k of Scots hofpitality, we yet could 
not have conceived that it ever could be carried to the extreme in 
which we found it to exift. Our fir intent was merely to ftay one 
nigh with our friend ; inftead of which, the neighbouring gentle- 
men, leaguing themielves aygainft us, kept us, vi e armis, amongft 
them for a confiderable number of days: no fooner had we been 
with one, than another threw in his claim; and thus, loading us 
with a profufion of unmeri:ed kindnefs, they baffled our firme 
refolves, and compelled us to enjoy as much fatisfaclion and de- 
light, as enlightened, well-bred, libers] fociety could puilibly af- 
ford: and leit this fhould not be enouzh, four of the principal 
gentiemen intifted upon accompanying us through the highlands, 
and aétually aid fo.” 

The following inftance of rural, unaffected fimplicity and 
innocence is very well drawn. 

* From ‘laymouth we next continued along the northern fide 
of the Loch, in our way paffing by innumerable falls and cata- 
racts which conftantly feed it with fypplies, and thence crojling a 
river, arrived at Killin, at the weftern extremity of the lake. It 
being late in the evening when we left Taymouth, the night 
hac farencroached upon us when we hed got half way; the moon, 
however, fhoue with wnufual refplendency ; the air was perfeétly 
calm and unruffied; the lake was tranfparent as a mirror; not a 
cloud obtruded on the fight: all wore, in thort, the appearance of 
harmony and peace. Tn this manner, furrounded by the moft 
charming and heart-felt «hje€ts of the creation, we ferenely rode 
along; we fuddenty, however, were aroafed by a voice chanting 
forth a love-lorn forg to the bright miftrefs of the night. Mot 
of the comp ony bing in carfiages, another gentleman and myfelf, 
Wita awhole troop of fervents, topped immediately before the 
place whence the fourd proceeded: here we found a young damfel 
of ebout feventeen, two little boys reclining themfelves on the 
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grafs befide her, and her harmlefs kine, charmed as it were with 
mufic, liftening with earneftnefs behind. The fight was bewitch. 
ing! Innocence taught her not to be afraid; fhe continued her 
fong, and feemed to be infpired the more the faw we were pleafed 
with her exertions: native goodnefs is wonderfully winning and 
attractive. We inftantly accofted her in terms of kindnefs and af. 
fection ; fhe anfwered in the fame tone. The labour of the even. 
ing at an end (fhe told us) fhe and her brothers had itrayed to this 
fpot ; her cows had followed her ; wearinefs had prompied them 
to repoie; gratitude, however was due, and that gratitude the 
was paying to the author of her being, Butindeed, fays the, I will 
not tell you all; neither will I continue with my fong, unlefs you 
oblige me in my defire, and drink a little milk, the only refrefh. 
ment I have to offer. The requeft was too courtcous to be evaded; 
the heart-ftrings melted at the touch. We inftantly complied, 
and emptied the veflel which fhe prefented to us. Now then, 
fays the, I will begin again, my cows too will thank you for your 
goodnefs ; we are{conflant friends ; they love their mifirefs ; norwil] 
they murmur at contributing to her happinefs. Thus faying, the 
turned tothe one that was neareft to her, and placing herfelf at her 
fide, began an air that rivetted us to the fpot: the night was, 
however ftealing on apace; her parents expected her home: fhe 
therefore arofe and bleft us. Our warmeit wifhes of affection flew 
in fervency after her ; fhe foon was out of fight. All that we had, 
left, rheretore, was filently to withdraw, and from our fouls to de- 
precate comfort on the head of fo harmlefs and benevolent a being.” 
The above piece is written in the moft agreeable and plea- 
fing ftile ; but the expreffion deprecate comfort is a very fingu- 
lar one, as the word deprecate implies a contrary meaning from 
that which feems to be the fenfe of the author. His lan- 
guage throughout is eafy and flowing; but he fometimes 
in the fame tentence falls from the poetical to the profaick 
ftyle. What icems to us moft improper in the work before 
us, though by fome it may be deemed a recommendation, 
are the prolix catalogues of paintings, bufts, antiques, &c. 
in the different mantions where he has been, But in this 
our author is not fingular, as the moft eminent of our ¢ravd- 
ling-ceriters have been equally guilty of this foible. 
_ Upon the whele, however, our author has fhewn great 
judgment and tafte, and has made many pertinent and judi- 
cious remarks, ‘The pleafure we have received from the 
perutal of this work makes us hope, that the author will 
meet with that encouragement, which his ingenious obfer- 
yations icem, in our opinion, to deferye. ~ de 
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fn Ode to the Memory of the Right Reverend Thomas I} Tfams 
late Lord Bifhop of Sodor and Man. By the Reverend 
W. Tafker; A. B. Author of the Ode to the Warlike Genius 
of Great Britain, Fc: gto. 18% 


In our laft Review, we prefented the public with an Ode 
called SpecULATION, which dropt from the plume of this 
Pindaric {pirit, and which was, if we miftake not, amongft 
the Poems written on that fubje& for the vate of Batheafion, 
at the poetical villa of Lapy MILLER, well known to the 
public by the Letters of an Engli/h [Voman, as well as by 
this Parnaflean inftitution, which affords perfons of tafte 
and leifure an opportunity of exerting their talents inuocently 
in a very diflipated age. 

Mr, TAsKER’hath here given us a kind of poetical prelude 
tothe writings of the late Bijhop of Sodor and Man, which 
we find are now at prefs; under the infpeétion of his fon Dr. 
Wilton. 

It is very well timed, and upon the WHoLr, a very well 
written compliment to the memoty of the worthy prelate. 
Well timed indeed, upon iwo accounts : not only as it agree- 
ably anounces the Works in queflion, but as it offers another 
fpecimeni of the efforts of a writer who is engaged in the ar- 
duous tafk, as he tells us in a former publication, of tranflating 
the Odes of Pindar: or fuch at leaft as were not given us 
by the ingenious and learned Mr, /V¢/2: 

Ever ready to proteét the rays of genius; from whatever 
point of the poetical hemifphere they break upon us, we firall 
give this Poem to the public entire. Not, however, pro- 
nouncing it valuable as a who, but, as good by parts. We 
have mark’d in italics, tor the nfe of this writer, feveral lines 
which, in comparifon of fome of his others, are contemp- 
tble. Farther criticifm is unneceffary. 


I. 


** No:—I invoke not thee, Aonian Maid ! 
Tho’ duly priz’d and exquifitely fair ; 
Tho’ Pheebus’ laurel grace thy flowing hair; 
Nor call thy virgin fifters to my aid. 
Above their fabled fhades, my thoughts afpire 
To where Urania ftrikes th’ immortal tiring ; 
Oh, might 1 but at diftance hear, and biing, 
With feeble voice adapted to my lyre, ; 
Some feattef’d notes of her’s from that celeftial choir! 
oe II. Not 
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i. 


Not War* alone demands my lays, 

Nor heroes, } whom their country’s plaudits raife 
High in the temple of renown : 

Each milder virtue, where it lies 

Shunning the glare of day, with piercing eyes 
Truth fees delighted ; and infpires the mufe, 
Diffufing round ethereal dews, 

With frefhest wreath the brow or Worth’to crown. 


Ill. 


Since the bright ftar of gofpel light, 
Shone through the cloud of Gothic night, 
And with celeftial radiance deign’d to fmile 
On Britannia’s happy ifle ; 
Since mitred prelates, at the fpotlefs fhrine 
Of true Religion bow’d the knee, 
And pale-ey’d Superftition fled, 
Where did the mitre’s luftre faire: fhine, 
(Meeknefs attempering dignity) 
Than when with rays divine encircling Wilfon’s héad. 


IV. 


E’en from his earlier years, 
Rifing above the grofler {pheres, 
To human fcience’ perifhable lore, 
He join’d celeftial wifdom’s copious ftore: 
Tho’ born of high illufirious line, 
Defcendent of the x Palatine, 
Tho’ he drew his ancient blood 
From the bold undaunted flood 
That boil’d in Norman William’s fiery brea ; 
The crofier’d fhepherd, unallied 
To the ftern Conqueror’s tyrant pride, 
With more refin’d and fofter nature blefs’d, 
Affliction’s drooping fons carefs’d, 
Rais’d up the children of Detpair 5 
Where had piere’d corrofive Care, 
Where Pain and Penary had fix’d their dart, 
He o’er the wounds the genial balm beftow’d, 


Alluding to the author’s Ode to the Warlike Genius of Great: 


Britzin. 


¢ Alluding to the author’s Congratulatory Ode to Admiral Kep- 
pel, &c. 


t The Bithop was defcended from Hugh Lupus, Earl Palatine of 


Chelier, who was nephew to William the Conqueror. 


While 
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The Chrittian zraces throng’d his dome around, ei. 


And open’d wide, to ail, his hoifpitable door. 


* Ptolemy calls the Ifle of Man Monocda, quafi Mona Remota, to 
diftinguifh it from Mona, Anglefey. 

+ The Bithop appropriated half his income for the ufe of the poor 
of the Ifle of Man, feeding and cloathing all the poor of the ifland, 
though his whole‘income never cxcecded five hundred pounds a year. 

{ The Rev. ‘Thomas Wilfon, while curate of Winnick, was tutor 
to Lord Strange, fon of the Earl of Derby, a very promifing 
young nobleman, who died at Lifbon while on his travels, in the 
twenty-firtt year of his age. 
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While forth the milk of human kindnefs flow’d, 


An healing ftream, warm from his inmoft heart! 


V. 


While Content my path illumes, 

Far hence, Ambition, ftretch thy plumes ! 
Hence lucre’s bafe defive! be cries: - 

But thou converfing with the fkies, 


In robes of white unblemith’d faith, appear: 


Let angel Piety be near! 
And on Monoeda’s * rugged land 

Let Charity complacent ftand, 

Effential grace of heavenly birth, 

Pattern of Godlike worth on earth, 

Her many-colour’d wing unfold, 

The fhivering pilgrim refcue from the cold, i 

Bid Hunger feed, and modeft Want be bold ! 
Oh ! teach me thus to imitate the plan 

Of Deity himfelf transform’d to man! 


Vi. 


Nor vain his prayer :—For, from thefr bright abode, 


Cherubic Piety appear’d, 

And fpotlefs-cin¢tur’d Faith her forehead rear’d, 

And lovelieft Charity before him ftood : ¥ 

They came, and on Monceda’s fea-beat fhore, y 
Want of its fting beguil’d, ' 
While pining Hunger + fmil’d, 














Benevolence her liberal zone unbound, 


VII. 


By thee, O Wilfon, check’d, impell’d, refin’d, 

Was form’d young Stanley’s { generous mind ; 
Thy foftering hand the noble youth 
Condutted thro’ the paths of truth, 

To virtue’s towering height, 

(Whence beams her radiant light) 


Tutor’d 
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Tutor’d by thee, to climb the arduous fteeps of fame 
His bofom caught the kindred flame ; 
By thee, with nobleft fentiments infpir’d, 
By thee, with patriot emulation fir’d, 
i uh talents that a finking flate might fives 
But to its fatal aim, how true , 
Unfeen the mortal arrow flew, 
And funk the work of wifdom to an early grave. 


VI. 


Why fainter glows poetic fire ? 
Why jars with diffonance the lyre 2 
I fee the blufi of thame arife, 
Upon the ethereal mufe’s cheek ; 
From holy truth’s indignant eyes 
I fee the flafh of anger break. — 
Where were ye, powers angelic! fa 
Where from your facred office did ye ftray? 
When Oppreffion’s iron rod * 
Dar’d to affli€t the—man of God? 
If pure Religion’s felt muft feel 
The rack of Perfecution’s wheel, 
If woe and fufferings be her dower, 
Who fhall efcape the giint hand of Power i 


IX. 


Or fay, bright effences above ? 
Is fuch the hard condition of our birth ? 
‘Thus do ye try the faints on earth, 
Thus with Aiiliction’s touchftone Virtue prove ? 
That from her fiery trial fhe may brighter thine, 
Exalting human nature to divine. 


xX. 
So Wilfon fhone.—The mifts of dark difgrace 


Rais’d envious to o’erfhade his face, 
Flew, like fome night-born vapour’s floating ftream; 
Before the folar warmth, and flrong meridian beain. 


* For his ftrenuous exertions in favour of church difcipline, the 

Bithop was fined by an arbitrary governor, himfelf in sol. and his 
‘two Vicars-General in 201. each; on fefufing to’ pay this fine they 

were fent to the prifon ef Caftle Ruthin, where they were confined two 
months, till they appealed to King George thé Firft, and his Council, 
by whofe fentenee they were honourably : acquicted. 

N. B- A Vicar- -General, in the Ife of Man, is an office fimilar te’ 
a Bithop’s Chancellor in England. 

The whole of this tranfaétion, the autho? is ‘informed, will be 
related in his Life, to be prefixed to his Works, now Printing by furb- 
{cription, in two Vols. gto. 


Mazy 
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Mazy, but juft, are all the ways of heaven! 
Tho’ orten merit feems to fhrink aghaft, 
 Expos’d to Fate’s tempeftuous blatt ; 

Yet on its bread, e’en in this world below, 
From heaven’s high King fuperior bleffings flow. 

To thee, pure /ulyect of my fong! were given’ 
His choiceft favours: thine were length of years, 
Each joy which felf-applauding conicience bears ; 
Reflection’s golden-imag’d train, 

Which banifh every mental pain, 

While in pity to frail man, 
By thy example taught, and precepts fage, 
To thee was ftretch’d life’s narrow fpan, 
Protracted to a * Patriarch’s age. 
At placid eve, ¢’en like the gently fetting fun, 
Thy finife’d courfe of earthly pilgrimage was run ; 
When like a ripen’d fheat of corn, 
Mature in heavenly works, thou to thy grave waft borne; 

Deftin’d completion of thy birth, 

Thy mortal part mix’d with its parent earth.— 
Tho’ dead the man, uo death the faint Jhall find, 
But in the living page infpire mankind : 

Celettial truth fhall from his afhes rife, 
On Jeffe’s facred branch afpiring to the tkies,” an 





Emma Corbett; or, Fhe Miferies of Civil War. Founded on 
fome recent Circumfarces which happened in America. By the 
Author of the Pupil of Pleafiure, Liberal Opinions, Shen- 
jione Green, &c. &e. In 3 vols, y2m0. Price 7s. 6d. 
‘Baldwin, 


* To touch the foul by tender ftrokes of art, 
‘ To raife the genius and to mend the heart,’ 


Are, faith Mr. Pope, the motives which firft urged the 
tragic mufe to tread the flage. But, furely thefe motives 
slo not more warmly urge the mute of the theatre, than that 
pathetic mufe of narration who, with leis pomp and equal 
pathos, raifes the genius and mends the heart in the cLoser. 
The language of the firf indeed hath every advantage 
which can be derived from fcenic decorations, and from or@l 
delivery ; the aids of which xmited, ave frequently fufficient 
to hide a thoufand blemithes, no leis than to fet off a yariety 
of beauties. On the other hand, as the mule of xarration 


* The Bifhop died at.the age of ninety-three. tel 
depends 
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depends more on the charms of /ilent eloquence, and hath 
not one extrinfic ornament to illumine the dead Jettered page, 
(which without any dazzling, is fubmitted to the reader) her 
tafk is proportionably difficult. So too is her honour more 
diftinguifhed, when fhe is, by the force of natural fenfibili- 
ty, ‘ tender ftrokes of art,’ which the poet {peaks of, able to 
furmount obftruétions, and vie with a rival trick’d off in ail 
the allurements of the drama, ‘The tragic mufe adoried in 
her paraphernalia, refembles fome mighty Sultana, drefled 
forth for public fpectacle, with every feature taught to attract, 
and every motion di/ciplined to feduce. The mufe of narra- 
tion is like fome more humble fair, who is, literally, 
¢ When unadorn’d, adorn’d the moit.’ 

Clad in the native robes of truth and fimplicity, ‘ her bef 
attire,’ fhe appeals unoffentatiou/ly to the human heart. No 
public triumphs, no obftreperous fhouts belong toher, One 
tear fhed in PRIVATE is, fhe thinks, of move value than 
them all. She flies from the ‘ loud huzzas’ of the mob; 
fhe fhrinks from the acclamations of an audience, and takes 
refuge unheard and unicen, in many a tender bofom: that 
3s her proper manfion, and from thence fhe breathes the elo- 
quence, which, though not vociferous, is {weet, and though 
not vain, is victorious. 

Weare led into thefe remarks by a perufal of the perfor- 
mance, which is the {ubjeét of the prefent article. It is be- 
yond all lines of comparifon the chef-d’ouvre of the ingeni- 
ous writer ; and we affert this, without detracting in any de- 
gree, from the merits of his former compofitions, or re- 
canting a fingle fyllable that hath, either by-us, or others, 
been faid in their favour. But we fhall not clofe fo decifively, 
without more explicit reafons given for our commendation. 
To be ingenuous then, we prefer this to every prior effort of 
our author, not only as it is, abundantly, a more affecting, 
but as it is a more amiable production :’ it will have the me- 
rit of making the fineft paffions, depi€tured in their utmoft 
force, § move at the command of virtue :’ /ove does not here 
appear as a wanton but as acherub. The intrigue of the 
novelift is wholly rejeéted ; it is nature which here fpeaks to 
to our fenfes ; it is truth which here diétates to pity, and is 
heard. j 

The aétual, tho’ extraordinary, fac?s which ferve as a foun- 
dation to this fuperftru€ture, do indeed, as the author ob- 
ferves, faften fo ftrongly on the human feclings, that a heart 
muft be very obdurate not to be penetrated. ‘To anticipate 
the incidents of the piece, by relating them in abcidgemen, 

; wou 
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would net be very acceptable ; for we could not do it without 
leffening the force of thofe interefting furprifes, and affeét- 
ing turns of fentiment and adventure, which, gradually un- 
fold themfelves in the progrefs of the work; and yet, as 
fome fort of eg is, officially, expe€ted of us, the pub- 
lic purveyors of iterary entertainment, it may be proper to 
fuggeft that, the Hiftory of Emma Corbett is built upon 
veal and recent circumftances. 

The fate and fortunes of Mrs, Rofs; form the bafis of this 
beautiful fabric, than which nothing was ever more fortu- 
hate, or more feafonable.—Fortunate, becaufe Otway him-~ 
felf exhibits nothing more truly tender, and /eafonable, be- 
caufe the common calamity of the times gives to the political 
traits which are blended with the pathetic, of the charaéters, 
a moft remiarkable propriety:—It is, in truth, not without 
admiration we obferve the addrefs with which the author 
hath interwoven all the circumftances of our national mife- 
ties, with the tendereft incidents and deareft interefts of 
private families, {uffering under thofe miferies. 

The prefs hath, for feveral years, echoed the groans of the 
nation; and, under every form of publication, teemed with 
works on the civil broils which fubfift between us and our 
colonies, “The pro, and co#, have been agitated with re- 
doubled, and, alas, with unavailing oppofition on both fides, 
But parties colle& and diffolve rage, and are filent without 
regard: and we read of the general ravages of war, confi- 
dered merely as an affair of fiate, with little of no emotion. 
If we are indeed to feel, and to be made fenfible of our dan. 
gers or our diftrefles, they muft both be brought HOME to 
us: they muft aay, with all their horrors, as they 
tear up the tend@pneffes, and difmember the comforts and 
fupports of private life: they muft fhew the dome/fic anguifh 
of lacerated relations, and of the houfe ‘ fet againft ittelf,’ as 
well as draw the portrait of that 2ra when 

“© The /oas againft the fathers ftood, 
And parents {hed their children’s blood.” 

This tafk then was referved for the author of the volumes 
before us, —It is not often that an opportunity offers of cffcé&- 
ing this, An age might elapfe and furnifh nothing fo auipi- 
cious or fofuitable as the prefent inftance ; and the author 
was determined not to let it elude an attention, which, in- 
deed, appears to be unremittiagly fixed on, the happieft in- 
cidents * Jiving ds they rife,’ for, as in morals, the Earl of 
Chefterfield’s pat had been the butt of general and precep- 
tual criticifm, till the world’ was tired of fuch kind of cen- 
Vou. XI. M m fure, 
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fure, our author received the after-ftroke of the Pupil 
Pleafure, (wherein all his Lordfhip’s /imulating maxims were 
pointedly per/onified, and practically exploded) fo, in military 
tranfaétions, now that we are glutted with politics, he marks out 
to us the traéts of human blood in fo new and moving a man- 
ner, in colourings fo bold, and in language fo eloquent, that 
pity feems to take part with policy ; and the ftruggles of 
the patriot and the parent, the lover, and the hero, alter- 
nately plead before us. 

In juftice to fo remarkable and novel a performance, a 
happily conceived as ingenioufly executed, we have already 
extended our comment beyond the ufual length, and muft, 
therefore, poftpone any /pecimen of the work till our next 
Review ; although, not wholly to difappoint our readers’ ex- 
peétations, we fhall prefent them with fome verfes written by 
the hero, Mr. Hammond, to Emma Corbett, with a preient 
of fome PENs, given by the former previous to his going 
abroad, As they are detached, they will not interfere with 
any future extraéts which we may be tempted to make; at 
the fame time that we perfuade ourfelves that our readers will 
not be unthankful for our infertion of thefe, 


“ Verfes from Mr. Hammond to Emma, with a prefent of fome Pens, 


given at parting, 
I, 


** Go, ingenious artifts, to her, 
All ambitious to be preft ; 
Dear difclofers of fenfation ! 

Agents of the gentle breait. 


Il. 


Whiter than your whiteft feather, 
Is the hand which you'll embrace ; 
Yet more white the fair affe&tion, 
Whofe emotions you fhall trace. 


III. 


Go, and take a charge upon you, 
Pafling tender, paffing dear ; 

Oh, the truft you bear is wondrous ! 
Genile agents, be fincere. 


IV. 


Every facred fecret making, 
Gods! how precious ye will prove ! 
Softedt fympathies imparting, 
Are ye not the plumes of Love? 
V. When 
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~vV. 


When firft floating on the river, 
Lovely was your limpid way ; 

Lovely was the filver furface, : 
Lovely was your wat’ry play 


VI. 


But for paftime ftill more lovely, 
Your fweet feathers zozw | fend ; 

What /o lovely, prithee tell me, 
As the fervice of a friend ? 


VII, 


Faithful to the fair depofits, : 
Your “af? ftroke thall reach my heart ! ; 
In its elegant recefles, 
Shall be fix’d what you impart. 


VIII. 


Then, dear inftruments, I charge ye, 
Often tempt my Emma’s eyes ; 

Bid her prefs your downy feathers, 
Bid her /peed the foft replies, 


IX, 


Not the plumes, which line her pillow, tae 
Half fodelicate thal] prove ; it} 
(When, all kind her pulfes tremble) <1 
As your downy fhattsof Love, 


X. 
Ye thall note her-joy and anguifh, 


Gentle agents, be fincere ! 
Send me half each drop of forrow ; — 
Rob me not of half each tear. 


XI. 


Beauteous as the dews of moreing, 
When they bathe the lovely flow’r, 
Are the lucid drops of Feeling, 
When from fondnefi falls the thow’r, 


‘XI. 


Mark, I claim my juft divifion, 
Mark, I promife juft return 5 ; 

Some of your white-wing’d affociates 

Mott inform her how I mourn. 


MSy 








Mm 2 XIII. When 
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XIII. - 


When long leagues our perfons fever, 
Ye our wifhes thall convey ; 

Ye thall tell the pangs of parting, 
Ye thall mark the meeting day. 


XIV. 


Save me, pow’rs! that ftrike the palfes, 
When invades the quick furprize, 

Yonder comes the gentle Emma, 
Hither the directs her eyes, 


XV. 


How the feather I am ufing , 
Trembles to the trembling heart ! 
Agents, here behold a pattern ! 
See a fample of your art, 


XVI. 


Thus to me were Emma writing, 
(And her thoughts like Henry’s kind) 
Sympathy would fhake each feather, 
All expreflive of the mind, 


XVII. 


Go then, take this charge upon you, 
Pafling tender, paffing dear, 

Oh, the charge you bear is wondrous ! 
Gentle agents, be fincere, 


The Poetical Works of Oliver Goldfmith, M. B. now fri 
colleéted with an Account of the Life and Writings of % 
Author, in 2 vols, Rivington, &c. 


The colletor of the pieces ‘now before us is T. Evans, 
bookfeller in the Strand, who, like moft Editors, 1s very 
lavifh in his encomiurns on the merit of his author, and docs 
not feruple to place him in the firft rank of the poets of the 
prefent age. In order to juftify this extraordinary declara- 
tion he has written, or rather enlarged, memoirs formerly 
written, of Dr. Goldfmith, as he was out of courtely 
called by his friends, for he certainly never had the diploma 
of do&or, nor was he ever admitted to adminifter phyfic © 
any of his own fpecies. In thefe memoirs the only od 
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circumftances which we learn, are that young Goldfmith 
was admitted in Trinity college Dublin, as a ‘fizer or fer- 
vitor to wait upon the other ftudents at their meals; that 
he travelled through fome parts of Europe as a beggar, de- 
pending upon the powers of his flute for an elecmofinary 
meal; that his brother, who was as poor and hopelefs as. 
himfelf, ‘* gave up fame and fortune,” which he never pof- 
feiled, and retired with an amiable wife to an income of forty pounds 
a year; that * bis mind” (the Doétor’s) not he, an entire 
frrancer in London, was filled with the moft gloomy apprebenfions, 
in confequence of bis embaraffid fituation; and that * the pub- 
lication of bis Traveller, lis Vicar of Wakefield, and his Hiftory 
of England, was followed by the performance of bis comedy of the 
Good-natured Man, and placed him in the firft rank of the poets 
of the prefent age.” How the publication of his Vicar of 
Wakefield, and his Hiflory of England, followed by the per- 
fermance of his Gsod-natured Man, could give him this 
rank we are at a lofs to determine ; but we believe that 
Mr. Evans, being but a young author and a bookfeller, 
was enlightened by the hopes of procuring a good fale of 
his good Doétor’s works, 

Befides all thefe wonders, we find that in a fit of poetical 
phrenzy he affaulted, in his own houfe, a certain bookfeller, 
who unfortunately deranged a little the ceconomy of his 
brain, and would perhaps. have totally demolifhed it, had 
it not been for the kind, and timely interpofition, of our 
much lamented co-adjutor, the late Dr. Kenrick, who, 
though attacked publicly and wantonly in the Chapter 
Coffee-houfe by Mr. Goldfmith, in a converfation with a 
gentleman well known in the literary world, and without 
any antecedent: provocation, had ftill enough of the milk 
pf human kindnefs in him to refcue our author from the 
fiery violence of his infulted antagonift, And here let us 
do juftice to a charaéter that has been little underftood, 
but much traduced, The late Dr. Kenrick, who had 
much acquired knowledge and more original genius, was 
not unconfcious of his own fuperior talents, and could not 
eafily fubmit to affronts from perfons whom he felt his 
inferiors as men, however prejudicial to his intereft re- 
taliation might prove. Accordingly, when he became the 
fubje&t of abufe to Mr. Goldfmith, he could not help oc- 
cafionally exprefling his contempt for an author, whofe 
Writings, converfation and perfon, fo naturally excited ri- 
dicule ; and who was acceptable in fome literary focieties 
paly becaufe he was the conftant object of laughter, “ 
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The fame obfervation is applicable to his difpute with: 


Mr. Garrick, who, though a great actor and a wit, had 
lris weak fide, and could not endure Dr. Kenrick, becaufe 
he was fuperior to that adulation, which the ears of his 
fcenick majefty had been accuftomed to hear. Far be it 
from us to attempt an entire juftification either of Dr. 
Kenrick or Mr. Garrick in their quarrel. We know that 
each was too hot and choleric, and allowed his refentment 
to exceed the bounds of moderation and decorum. We 
fhall only remark that, as it was in Mr, Garrick’s power 
to do an affential injury to his antagonift in theatrical 
ynatters, it is no wonder that Dr. Kenrick’s breaft was 
enflamed with the fpirit of retaliation, The abfurd pre- 
dile€tion difcovered by Mr. Garrick for the infamous author 
of fome pitiful operas, afforded but too colourable a pre- 
text for the attack. It is not that we credit the whi(pers of 
the day on that head, or that we think that from his long 
itay on the fouth of the Alps he had contraéted the Italian 
vice. Notwithftanding his conneétion with Italians we 
never looked on the late Rofcious as very claffical ; and it 
would be very unfortunate, if negle&ting their perfeétions 
he fhould have adopted the moft deteftable of their im- 
perfections as his own, He is no more; peace be to his 
manes. With all his defeéts, and he had many, we fhall 
not eafily look upon his like again. 

Dr. Kenrick is here faid to have afked pardon of Mr, 
Garrick in the public Newfpapers. This is a mifreprefen- 
tation; for the fubftance of his declaration was that he 
meant nothing perfonal, and that the whole was intended 
as a mere jeu d’efprit. The Editor fays that the Doétor 
in a converfation with him, declared that ¢ he did it only to 
plague the fellow,’ and that the Editor ‘ never more converfed 
with fuch a man. But who will pay much attention toa 
pragmatical Editor, who, in order to tarnifh the memory 
of the deceafed, betrays private converfation? If we may 
ule a vulgar proverb, we would advife Mr. Evans, before 
he throws ftones at the windowsof another’s houfe, to confider 
that his own is madeof glafs. Is he fure that his charaéter is fo 
immaculate as to render his company defirable ; or that the 
caufe of his having never afterwards converfed with Dr. 
Kenrick did not proceed more from the Doétor’s than 
from his antipathy ? 

Let us return ta Mr. Evans’s Memoirs of Goldfmith ; 
from which we learn that he was fubje& to fits of defpon- 
dence and gaming, ‘ with the arts of which he was very little 
acquainted, 
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acquainted, and became a prey to unprincipled men. How 
with the arts of gaming be became a prey itis the bufineis of 
our young author to explain. His plan of publifhing an 
Univerfal Diétionary of Arts and Sciences was, we learn, 
rejeted by the bookfellers, though he had the promife of 
articles from Sir Jofhua Reynolds, Mr. Garrick and 
Dr. Johnfon ; and this he confidered to his dying day as 
one of his greateft misfortunes. If thefe gentlemen really 
promifed their affiftance, it is a proof that they were 
either little acquainted with the nature of fuch an under- 
taking, or knew not their man; for his knowledge of 
Mathematics, a fcience indifpenfible in fuch a work, was 
next to noshing. Among many examples of his deficiency 
in this refpe& that might be given, we thall produce but 
one. Ditcourfing once with him at the Chapter Coffee- 
houfe, about the caufes of the exceflive cold experienced 
towards the Antartick pole, we happened to advance as 
one caufe, that in the courfe of the year, the fun is about 
eight days longer in the Northern than in the Southern figns. 
This ailertion he at once pronounced with all the airs of 
fuperior fcience to bea palpable abfurdity. We referred 
him to Maupertuis’s letter to the King of Pruffia for a con- 
firmation of the do&trine. * Maupertuis !’ faid he ; ‘I know 
more of the matter than Maupertuis.’ We, who did not 
then know that he was in treaty with the bookfellers, who 
were prefent, about the compilation of an Univerfal 
Diftionary of Arts and Sciences, immediately demonftrated 
the propofition, and dire&ted him and all that were prefent 
tothe pageof Rutherforth’s le€tures whence thedemonftration 
was taken. His vanity was mortified, and his effrontery 
confounded. The projeét of the Diétionary perifhed in 
embryo; and we believe that he never ventured after- 
wards to boaft of his mathematical learning before ftran- 
gers. But why fhould we talk of the mathematical {kill 
of a man who afferts in one of his pieces that the two an- 
gels of a triangle are equal to two right angles, or of the 
abfurdities of an author whofe nierit depends much upon 
his abfurdities ? Like his countryman Swift, he feems to 
have had fome loofe water floating in his head, and to that 
accident we probably owe the greatcft part of the oddities and 
laughable combinations of ideas to be found in that mafs 
of rubbifh left us by both. It is a pity that his ‘head 
Was not difleéted, as the operation might have led us to 
the genuine origin of much Hibernian wit, If this hint 
be adopted with regard to a certain Irifh orator, we fhall 
perhaps 
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perhaps be able to trace to their fountain head fome of his 
notions of the fublime and beautiful. 

The next remarkable occurrence in this great man’s life 
was, to ufe an Irifh idiom, his death. Whether it was 
that the battle with the bookfeller had cracked his fkull, 
or that he had an inclination to fhew how little he under- 
ftood of his profeflion, he muft needs {wallow a dole of 
James’s powder; and accordingly he fell a viétith to that 
naufeous and dangerous remedy. But who would- not do 
as much to have a marble monument in Weftminfter Abbey 
in Poets Corner, adorned with a Latin infcription by Dr: 
Johnfon? § Oliveri Goldfmith—Hoc Monumentum memo- 
riam coluit, fodalium amor, amicorum fides; leétorum 
veneratio.” Mark the philofophical precifion of making 
the monument the principal in this fentence, and the at- 
tachment of his friends and readers the acceflory ; and you 
will acknowledge that the poet and his panegyrift deferved 
a place in Poets Corner; and that Weftminfter Abby is 
not proftituted to the vanity of impotent bards and taftelefs 
critics, There are too ways of acquiring literary fame in 
this metropolis. The firftand the moft difficult is by really 
deferving it; and the fecond is by affociating with a knot of 
bookfellers and fecond-rate authors, who are in poflefiion of 
Newfpapers, Reviews, and Magazines, deal out praile or 
cenfure according to their intereft, and lead the herd of 
vulgar readers by dint of impudence and noife:; Such was 
the rife of Goldfmith, and upon fuch foundation does his 
reputation now ftand. We do not mean to infinuate that 
he is totally without merit, as every charaéter is mixts 
We only contend that in all his pieces mediocrity pre- 
ponderates, and that every now and then you are difgufted 
with adafh of folly. Mr. Evans certainly will not fub- 
icribe to this opinion; but we prefume the foregoing ftric- 
tures will enable every reader to make a juft eftimate of his 
critical tafte and fkill, If due allowances be made to the 
partiality of a friend, to whom he had, as the butt of con- 
vivial ridicule, often afforded much fport, the following 
charaéter of him by Mr. Garrick will be found as exatt 
and juft as it is piturefque and pleafant. 


Fupiter and Mercury, a Fable. 


* Here, Hermes, fays Jove, who with netar was mellow; 
Go fetch me fome clay—I will make an odd fellow; __ 
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Right and ‘wrong fhall be jambled;—fome gold and much 
drofs, 4 


Without caufe be he pleas’d, without caufe be he crofs ; 

Be fure, as 1 work, to throw in contradiétions, 

A great love of truth, yet a mind turn’d to fictions ; ’ 

Now mix thefe ingredients, which, warm’d in the baking, 

Turn to /earning and ganting, religion and raking. | 
With the love of a wench, let his writings be chatte ; i 
Tip his tongue with ftrange matter, his pen with fine tafte; 
That the rake and the poet o’er all may prevail, 

Set fire to the head, and fet fire to the tail : 

Forthe joy of each fex, on the world I’ll beftow it, 

This ebolar, rake, Chrifiian, dupe, gamefier, and poet : 
Though a mixture fo odd, he fhall merit great fame, of 
And among brother mortals—be GoLpsM1ITH his name ; ; 
When on earth this ftrange meteor no more {hall appear, 
You, Hermes, fhall fetch him—to make us fport here. 








ACandid Examination of the Reafons for depriving the Eaft India 
Company of its Charter contained in the Hiftory and Manage- 
ment of the Eaft India Company from its commencement to the 
prefent Time, together with StriGiures on {ime of the Self-contra- % 
dicions-and Hiftorical Errors of Dr. Adam Smith, in his Rea- 
Jons for the abolition of the /aid Company. Bewand Sewell, ts. 6d. 


The author of the hiftory of the Eaft India company has 
inour opinion clearly proved what he attempted to prove, 
the injuftice of the company to the nabob of Arcot; and 
neither this author, nor what is more, the diretors have pre- 
tended to controvert his faéts or conclufions, Whence then 

‘this pamphleteer’s outcry? § Unlimited power, fays the 

‘writer of the hiftory.of the Eaft India company, may in the 
hands of a fingle perfon be prevented from the degenerating 
intoaéts of tyranny by the terrors of ignominy or by perfonal 
fears. But a body of men vefted with authority is feldom 
lwayed by reftraints of either kind.’ Now this poffible cafe 

depending upon the verb may, our pamphleteer by exchanging 
may for mu? has made the foundation of. groundilefs invective 

againft the hiftorian, and of tedious argument to the reader. 

“Our hiftorian,”’ fays he,‘ having thus given his philofophical 
talons why arbitrary power muff be juft and humane,” &c. 

&e, After the deteétion of fuch an impofition, who can pay 
aay regard to an author who has built his whole fuperftruc- 
ture on fo fandy a foundation ? He feems to be equally un- 
fortunate in his attack on Dr. Adam Smith, who has aflerted 

Vou. XI, Na that 
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that the Portuguefe carried on an open free trade to the E:¢ 
Indies for a century with great advantage. To difprove this 
pofition the pamphlet appeals to the hiftory of Portugueé 
Afia, prefixed to the Englith Lufiad, where, he fays, the 
copy of the king’s commiflion to the vicerovs of India 
evinces it to have been a regal monopoly. For this com- 
miffion we have fearched in vain; but, though we did not 
find the commiffion, we found that this is not the only in- 
ftance of his inaccuracy of quotation. Therefore, till bet- 
ter authorities are quoted, he will allow us to entertain ou 
doubts concerning the juftnefsof the charge againft Dr. Smith. 
In tpite of all his quotations, 2nd his pamphlet confifts oj 
little elie, we cannot help agreeing in opinion with the hitto- 
rian, whom he arraigns, that, if the Eaft India trade was 
open, and the revenue collected by the king’s officers, the 
controul would be much more immediate and complete ; as 
there would be no wheel within wheel, no enormous machine 
to be moved in order to come at delinquents, but the whole 
would be fimple and uniform, At prefent the company, 
which is jn many cates deftitute of the neceflary powers, 
muft aé firft, and then the parliament, in whom the fupreme 
controul refides, muft frequently come to its aid, before any 
adequate remedy can be applied to fome evils. How operoie 
and difficult is this circuitous procefs ! And yet this afpett 
of the affair is not the worft. The company afraid of par- 
liamentary interference oppofes every enquiry, and fercens 
every delinquent. 

The Hiftory of a French Louje ; or the Spy of a New Species, in 
France and England: containing a Defcription of the moft re- 
markuble Perfonages in thofe Kingdoms. Giving a Key to the 
Chief Events of the Year 1779, and thofe which are to happen 
in 1780. Tranjflated from the fourth Edition of the revifed ana 
corrected Paris Copy. 8vo. No Price. T. Becket. 


Our author has made ufe of this little animal as a means of 
conneéting in one book many {fatyrical remarks and anecdotes 
of a variety of perfonages, which without fome fuch- aid 
could not be brought together with even the fhadow of pio- 
bability ; we think notwithftanding he might have made a 
more delicate choice. ‘The hero received his birth on the 
head of a courtezan, from whence he efcapes to avoid a 
dreadful plague which had deftroyed moft of his kindred ; 
he fhelters himfelf on the head of a clerk to the parliament 


of Paris, and thence removes to a countefs who carried him 
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+) court where he gets feated on the queen, but foon falls into 
ie Ef dierace. After different adventures he obtains a lodging oa 
ve this the head of Madame La Chevaliere D’ Eon, on whom our 
uguefe hero is very fevere’; fhe brings him acquainted with Dr. 
Sy the Franklin. 

India « The day after I had ‘been acquainted with all thefe fine anec- 
; com- dotes, my landlady was invited to dine at Paris, with a man of 
lid not creat note, who came from a diftant part of the world, and was 
ly in- a miniker plenipotentiary from a coufiderable people, who had 
I et iately raifed the flandard of rebellion agzinit their mother country, 
[ was rejoiced at this opportunity of fecing fo extraordinary a per- 
=a fn, whom I had often heard of, and was defirous.ot knowing more 
Smith. particular.y. 
ifts ol “ We arrived at his excellency’s houfe about two-.o’clock, but I 
hifto- was not able to diftinguifh him till the end of the repait, fo much 
le was ime was neceflarily taken up in-emerging from my retreat. How- 
s, the ever at laft I effected it ; and in order the better to obferve him, I 
es as fallened upon a flower which adorned my fair miftrefs’s hair. By 
achine good u:tune I found myfelf placed directly oppofite to monfieur ain - 
whole baflacer ; and here I muft acknowledge that | was not able to torbear 

laughing heartily when I contempiated the grotefque figure of this 
orivinal, who with a vulgar perfon and a mean appearance, affected 
the airand gefturesof afop. A fun-burnt complection, a wrinkled 
forehead, warts in many places, which might be faid to be as 
re any graceful in him as the moles that diftinguifhed the {weet face of the 
peroie Countefs of Barré, With thefe he had the advantage ot 2 double 
afpect chin, to which was added a great bulk of nofe, and teeth which 
par might have been taken for cloves had they not been fet faft in a 
creens thick jaw. This, or fomething very like this, is the true picture 
of his excellency. As for his eyes I could not diftinguifh them, 
vecaufe of the fituation I was in ; and befides a large pair of {pec- 
en tule hid two-thirds of his face. 
res, Um “| obferved that the company was very merry ; they laughed 
oft re- much, and threw out many farcaims againtt meffieurs the Englith. 
to the ] counted only thirteen healths that were drank ; and among them 
happen heard with pleafure thofe of the king of France and the queen my 
fed and lormer mifurefs, her whom I have always loved more than any 
other, and whom i fhall remember as long as I live. 

“* Thefe thirteen healths being drank in quick fuccefion, en- 
creafed the livelinefé of the gueits. My heroine left her feat to 
“ place herfelf clofe to the matter of the houfe, to whom fhe fung 
r ye fome verfes of her own compofing, which I fhould not have thought 
ch. aid excellent but for that circumilance ; however they were greatly 
if pro- applauded. I plainly obferved his exceilency exprets his gratitude 
nade a to his Apollo by an ardent kifs, but without quitting his fpettacles ; 
on the at the fame time he whifpered in ber ear, Scall it be this evening, 
oid 2 ny Godde/’ ? 
dred ; _“ From thefe few words J gueffed a little teté A teté was going 
ament ‘awards it was what I wifhed for, as I fliould have been of the 
dim Nn 2 party, 
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party, and the thoughts of it diverted me greatly. I had been z 
witnefs-to many aflignations of this kind; and I imagined this of 
his excellency and the female chevalier would be curious; but I was 
cruelly difappointed, and the day after this feaft had like to have 
been the laft day of my life.’ 

New misfortunes happen «hich introduces him to the 
famous monficur De Beau Marchais, with whom, and Dr, 
Franklin we have the following dialogue ; 

‘¢ The next morning before we were rifen, Dr, Benjamin 
Franklin was announced, which obliged us to leave our bed imme- 
diately ; where we had begun to entertain ourielves with new re- 
fiections. Thefe two important perfonages had a very interetting 
conference together; it was as follows: 

** Dr, Franklin, It is abfolutely neceflary, my dear triend, that 
we fhould take more effectuai meafures, jor hitherto we have done 
nothing; mean time the Engtifh get failors, build flips, encreafe 
their forces, and we are threatened with utter de ftruction, unlefy 
France reiolves to give us the mofl powerful afliftance. 

*© Beau Marciais. 1 have faithfully performed all that I have 
promifed you: and firit, you have the count d’istiaign’s fleet in 
America, by which that of admiral Byron 1s blocked up. 

** Dr, kranklin, How can you make that out? It is Byron that 
blocks up D’Etiaign, 

** Beau Marcbais, Yow little do you underftand of politics!— 
Know what I have juft told you is a ccrtain fact; and before the 
end of the year you will find it ro be fo by the confeguences. 

** Dr. Franklin, Heaven grant I may ! 

** Beau Merchais, Ina fecond place I promifed you that a new 
fleet fhould cruife in your feas ; that we would threaten the Engl:h 
with a defeent upon their coafts: this wiil alarm them ; their fleet 
under the command of Hardy, will not dare to venture far, This 
is al you can defire. 

** Dr. Franklins A fine beginning twuly! and what will this 
lead to ? 

“ Beau Merchais. To maintain you in your own country: it 
will prevent the Englith from fending reinforcements to America; 
it will put you in a condition to reduce them by famine, and to treat 
them as you have already treated Burgoyne. 

** Dr. Fraatlize Heaven grant it but, in my opinion, we 
fhouid do better if, intiead of a defcent upon Ireland, we fhould 
feud the troops now ready to embark, to Botton 3 and with fuch 4 
reinforcement we might drive the Englifh out of our country fo 
€ver, 

** Beau Marchais. Well, we wiil think about it, provided you 
are reafonable. and that the Conyieis grants us what Sartine and I 
have fo iong been demanding. 

, “* Dr. Frankline I have engaged my word for it ; this ought ta 
fansty you. 4 
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‘6 Beau Marchais. In the third place, I promifed you I would 
oblige the Ling of Spain to declare open war againft Great Britain ; 
and you fee I have kept my word: can you defire any thing more > 

“° Dr. Franklin. But we agreed that count d’Orvillier’s fleet 
fhould not join a divifion of the Spanith fleet, tor that would do us 
more harm than good, 

‘s Beau Marchais. My dear friend, you are very fhort fighted ; 
it is ealy to difcover that you do not fee an inch beyond your nofe : 

J will ralk to you no more on this fubject; but pray tell me how do 
you like the king of France’s juflification of himfelf to all Europe ? 

“ Dr, Franklins I acknowledge that a bad caufe cannot be better 
defended; but, in my opinion, it would have been wifer to have 
let icalone, becaufe it will oblige the Englifh to anfwer, and they 
have fo much to fay— 

“ Beau Marchas. Aye, but not with fo much wit and elegance, 

‘© Dr. Franklin. I think your head feems to itch very much ; 
have you heen electrified ? 

“ Beau Marcha. lamufed myfelf a little yefterday evening in 
that way, and I have been indifpofed all night, 

** Dr, Franklin, We mutt take care of that; you know I under- 
derftand fomething of thofe matters; 1 could thew you fome curi- 
ous things. 

“© Beau Marchais, Uf you havean inclination, I will thew you 
this evening fome things itill more curious. 

“© Dr, Franklin, With all my heart. Where? and at what hour? 

“ Beau Marchais. Iwill call, and take you up at eight o’clock.” 

He then changes to a new matter, who deicribes himfelf 
as paflionately devoted to the ftudy of the Belles Lettres in 
preference to the more profitable employment of a phyfician: 
he fays, 

“ Poetry and the theatres delighted me; I wrote a comedy 3 in 
my judgment it was a mailerpiece. I offered it to the French 
players, they refuled to receive it; I printed it, hoping that the 
public would be more difcerning than the comedians. My pertor- 
mance appeared on the counters in the bookfeliers thops, but no- 
body bought it : can you guefs the reafon? It was becaufe I had 
neg.ected to pay my refpecis to the reviewers, and had not prefented 
them with copies. They did not mention my play in their publi 
cation, and io the town never heard of it. 

“© Mean time my father perceiving that I had noinclination for 
his profeilion, was offended, and afked me pofitively, how I intended 
to gain a fubfittence, fince I had no fortune to depend upon? 

* T told him I was refulved to apply myfelf wholly to literature.” 

In confequence of this refolution Monficur L—g—t re- 
commended him to goto London, faying, 

“© The fovereign of the Englifh nation, may be compared toa 
man who fits alone at a table with a great m:t:y dogs ut his feet ; 
fome of them are favourites, and tothete hedittributesthe bones from 
bis plate. Others, and they are the greatefi number, kecp a con- 
tinual 
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tinual barking, fometimes at the mafter, fometimes at thofe he fa- 
vours, in orderto have part of the good cheer. The poor man not be- 
ingable to «rive them out, is obliged to hear their noife ; or if he 
would filence them, it can only be done by throwing fume bones 
under his table 10 them likewife. 

«© The minifters,” purfued !—g—t, “ are feldom able to keep 
their places long; do you, therefore, always engage with the party 
that oppofes them ; write for that party ; they have not a French 
writer in their pay, and you will be very acceptable-to them: you 
will be fure of a tolerably penfion immediately, which will be in- 
creafed afterwards, if by the force of ciamour and importunity 
they get the favourite miniflers turned out, whofe places they want 
to fill. By this method a man may make his fortune in England, 
although in France it would conduct him to the Baftile or Biftre.” 

In confequence of this he fets out for England, and vifits 
the Duke of Au b ené, who informs him of the 
ftate of the Englifh nation, and in confidence communicates 
the following letter : 


* Letter from the count de V- £ nes, minifier for foreign af- 


° 
Jairs, io the duke d’ A—gne at London. 


«¢ As Incither can nor with to do any thing without confulting 
you, my lord duke, I have fent you the plan formed by our com- 
mittee, which we fubmit to your judgment, and intreat you to fend 
us your obfervations upon it as foon as poffible. 

** As foon as we have made ourfelves mafters of the kingdom, 
and have got the perfons of the king and queen, and all the royal 
family in our hands, they are to be conduéted, with all the honours 
cue to their former dignity, to Saint Germainen Lay, where they 
will have fuch a court as their revenue will enable them to main- 
tain ; and if they chufe to live in amity with the king our maiter, 
they will be received with dilia&ion at Verfailles, and at any of 
his country refidences. 

‘¢ The king our mafter will fettle a revenue of two millions of 
livres upon them, which fhail be duly paid every quarter. 

** King George on his fide, fhall refiyn the ele¢torate of Hano- 
ver to his fon, the prefent prince of Wales, on thofe conditions: 
firft, that this young prince hall renounce his principality cf Wales, 
and never afterwards bear the title, Secondly, that he fhall relide 
conflantly in France, and fpend the revenue of his electorate there. 

** King George’s other male children, after abjuring the pro- 
teftant religion, hall all enter into the ecclefiaftical ftate. ‘The bet 
bithopricks in France thall be given them ; and the king our mafter 
wall engage to precure for each of them a ¢ardinal’s hat. ; 

* The daughters of the faid king Georye fhall be married to the 
French princes; and the king our mafter will engige to give to 
each a pordon of tuo millions of livers. 

_ “ Theie articles concluded. in order to avoid all occafion for 
fedition and revolis, you are to be appointed viceroy of England, 
where 
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where a goverment purely monarchical fhall be eitablithed, as bett 
calciflated for the happinefs of the people. 

“* To prevent the ill defigns of your enemies, you fhall be em- 
powered to bring the prefent minitters to a trial for high treafon 
avainit the people of England, and you fhall hang them all up ae 
Tyburn, amidit the fhouts and acclamations of all prefent at their 
execution. 

‘+ All the taxes at prefent levied in England fhall be continued, 
till ic fhall pleafe the king our matter to relieve his fubjecs, by 
taking fome of them off, except the duties upon French wines ex- 
ported into England, it being reafonable that nations fubject to the 
fume monarch fhould enjoy the fruits of their refpective countries. 

** In order to maintain the authority of the king our matter, 
and to fecure him in the full poffeifion of it, it muit be your firft 
care to fortity ftrongly the Tower of London, to caufe forts to be 
builtin it, and to put it in every re‘pect upon the footing of the 
Baitile in Paris. 

** Lettres de cachet fhall take place in England as in France, 
which you are to dittribute as you pleafe, according to particular 
exigencies, and with your ufual prudence. 

‘“* Asto the article of religion, it being clear that mankind be- 
lieve no longer in the fuperilitions of the formcr ages, all fects, 
therefore, fhail be tolerated in E.ngland, with this diftin¢tion only, 
that fuch perfons as are not members of the Roman church, hall 
be incapable of holding any employment in the fiace. Your grace, 
therefore, is entreated to give che firft example of that fubmifiion 
to the will of him whofe per‘on you ave to reprefent. 

“In order to deftroy every idea of rebellion, to preferve the 
interior peace of the kingdom, and to prevent al! difientions and 
eivil broils, there fhall be no more parliaments in England in the 
form of that fubfifting at prefent ; but ti eve fhall be feparate par- 
liaments eftablifhed in the fever.l provinces of the kingdom, in 
which the emp!oyments fhall be ict to fule, as they are in the par- 
hiaments of France. 

“ The bufinefs of thefe parliaments fhall be to determine futts 
at law between private perfons, and regifler merely and funply the 
deciarations of the king upon the firit requifition that fhall be made. 

‘“‘ If they think it necefflary to make any remonftrances in bee 
half of the people, it muft not be till after the edi¢ts have been 
regiftered ; and if they prefume to act contrary to this order, they 
thall be fuppreft, the purchafe money for their employments fhall 
be confifcated for the king’s ufe, and othcr parliaments fhall be 
created, who will be more reafonable and more fubmiflive. 

“ The viceroy fhall appoint to all the pofis, employments and 
governments, both civil and military ; provided however that the 
perfons whom he has nominated, fhall procure his majefty’s confir- 
mation of his choice within fix months alterwarvs. 
“« That there may be no longer any animolity between the two 
nations, nor any apparent diftin@ion psid to one more than the 
other, ia the publick aéts that fhall be made ia his majefty’s name, 
is 
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his ftile fhall be king of England, France and Navarre; and 
the city of London, called his good city, as well as the city of 
Paris. 

‘¢ There hall be a ftanding army of fifty thoufand regular troops, 
exclufive of the militia, kept up in England; thefe troops are to 
be in readinefs to march any where at the viceroy’s firft order, 
Such, my lord duke, are his majefty’s defigns, which we hope to 
eartry into execution immediately upon his being acknowledged 
fovereign of your country. It is your part to do every thing in 
your power to haften this event. You will receive by the fame 
courier a letter from the king, filled, doubrlefs, with thofe expref- 
fions of efteem and affection, which your fervices and your faithful 
attachment to his majeity fo juttly merit. 

I am, &c. 
De V—c—nes.” 

On the whole this /y of @ new /pecies has a happy talent for 
ridicule, which he has beftowed pretty plentifully on the 
prefent oppofation, 





The Deferted City. A Poem. Printed for the Author, and 
fold at No. 3. Chapter Court, St. Paul’s, 4to. 1s. 6d. 


Some circumftances attendant on the efforts of genius to 
follow the line of an admired author, obliges us to confider 
more particularly the merit of the poem before us. Preju- 
dice in favour of an original is very apt to bias the judgment 
againft the merit of an imitation, But it is the bufinefs of 
Reviewers to difperfe the mift of prejudice, -in order to dif- 
play genius while they expote dulnefs, 

When an author is fentible of his own defeéts, and promifes 
amendment, what better claim can he have for our in- 
dulgence ? Therefore, before we proceed, Iect us attend to 
his letter to us, which now lies on our defk, and is as follows: 


To the Editor of the London Review. 
Sir, 

I beg leave to prefent you with a poem entitled, Zhe 
Deferted City. Jf you will ipare your cenfure cn the follow- 
ing lines, ] promiie amendment in the next edition, I re- 
main, Sir, 

Moft refpeétfully, 
Your obedient humble fervant, 
THe AUTHOR. 


In 
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In the Deferted Village, there were faults, fo we find 












































and 
y of there are in the Deferted City. Perfe&tion is not to be 
found, 
Ops, But let us leave its faults, ta try if we can difcern its 
€ to beauties : it being more agreeable to our temper to receive 
der, pleafure, than to give pain. Who would not fooner gather 
: ie rofes, than ftrew thorns. 
a In refpeét to the /entiments of the following extraét, as they 
ses relate to party, we decline giving our opinion, Our con- 
ref cern is literature, not politics, 
ful 
Who can behold our THames, his tide, in vain, 
Ebbing and flowing to bring his land no gain; 
’ When he to Ocean fpeeds his daily way, 
for To bring whate’er that wafts without delay : 
ne To fee his vacant tides in grief return, 
, And difappointed hear his banks to mourn. 
Who can all this behold nor heave a figh ; 
And to himfelf, thus fadden’d, but reply ? 
’Twas not fo feen of late, when ev’ry tide, 
We faw our flips upon his bofom ride, 
nd Before the wind then flew each breeze-fill’d fail, 
While Tuames he ftrove to waft them with the gale, 
His bofom tofe elate with con{cious joy, 
to To bring from Ocean, for his fons, employ. 
ler Bales, truffes, cafks, the long-neck’d crane did weigh : 
a. The World’s produce befpread our ev’ry quay. 
ot The deep-fraught lighter, fearcely could upbear, 
f Above the water’s edge its load of ware, 
- Nor fcarcely feem to move—its fpeed fo flow. 
us Tuames feem’d himfelf full well the weight to knows. 
The tkimming wherries their wings inceflant ply’d, ; 
es To watt the paflenger from fide to fide. i 
n- The banks were tir’d with echoing the found Ae 
to Of thipwrights, anchor-fmiths you heard around. ae 
5: Employment’s voice fo varioufly combin’d— 
No harmony fo pleafing could you find. 
To hear and fee the good deriv’d from thence, 
Itchear'd, amus’d, elated ev’ry fenfe 
y Each paute from toil to reft, mirth came between— 


Joy, then, pervaded all this bufy fcene. 

The wherry-man, he fung his water lay, 

And with his oars kept time—fo chearly gay. 

The failor hail’d his land—his friends to fee 

Once more, alive and well, in fea-phras’d glee 

How pleas’d he was his lafs all new to rigg, 

That the might with him go to fee the brigg. 

And when réturn’d, they could but fee the play, : 
Vex. XI. Oo Which 
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Which always would conclude the mirthful day, 

Come home, the can of grog was furely fill’d : 

While halt, perhaps, was drank—the reft was fpill’d— 

Such frolicks be would have with Nell and Sue, 

With Doll, and Bet, and Nan—if not with Prue. 

Thus happy while he fpent his all on thore— 

And then content to hoitt the fail for more.” 

In perufing this Poem, we have obferved many errors, 

which we fuppoie are typographical, as we perceive the prin- 
ter has not in other refpects done our author juftice, 


Remarks on Ady. flame’s Dialogues esncerning Natural Religion. 
By T. Hayter, A. Ad. Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
and one of the Preachers at bis Mosejiy’s Chapel at Whiteball. 


In our Review of Mr. Hume’s Dialogues on Religion 
was given an analyfis of the work, with a brief refutation 
of the principal fyftems hazarded in it by the author. 

The objections to the moral attributes of the Deity, the 
narrow limits of our plan did not allow us to remove in {o 
full and copious a manner as might be wifhed by fome 


people, whom a general ftate of arguments does not enable 
to penetrate a fubjeét, and who muft be led by the hand 
through every difliculty. .This talk Mr. Hayter has under- 
taken, and in our opinion with confiderable fuccefs. We 
could, however, wifh that, inftead of frittering his fubject 
by remarks, he had given us one luminous and fimultancous 
view of it, in order to efface the ftrong impreffions made 
hy the rhetorick of his opponent. Had he been a little 
ore careful in guarding againft the ufe of a few barbarous 
expreffions and ungrammatical conftruétions, the reader would 
have come to the conclufion more prepoffeffed in his favour. 
What authority can he quote for the ufe of the words in/li- 
yatres, abjirp and atfcadure 2 Where is the fubftantive with 
which the participles /uppofing and admitting in the following 
fentence agree? ‘* Suppofing, though not admitting, the 
truth of this pofition, how, Philo, does it anfwer your pre- 
fent purpofe ? In what fhape does it conftitue a plea for the 
entire difcardure of religion?” Thefe aré certainly {mall 
inatters ; but it is our bufinefs as Reviewers to take notice of 
them for the gencral improvement of Englifh grammar. 
Moft of our capital writers are in that refpect juftly charge- 
able with inaccuracy : and it is full time that we fhould 
: warn 
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Four Letters from the Country Gentleman, 28 3 


warn our authors to avoid what is fo great a reproach to our 


Wace 
languages 





Tie Senfe of the People. Ina Letter to Edmund Burke, F/3. on 
bis intended Motion in the Houfe of Commons, the 11th infiant. 
Containing fome Objervations on the Petitiors now fabricating, 


and the propofed Affociations. 8vo.1s. Becket. 


As it belongs not to us to enquire whether the petitions 
prefented to the Houfe of Commons, contain the fenfe of 
the different counties at large; we fhall leave fuch inveftiga- 
tion to thofe whofe immediate bufinefs it is. We would, 
however, wifh to warn our author againft raiting conjectures 
by the fire-fide, and then pompoufly fending them forth to 
the world, with ‘* fuch is the fenfe of the people.” = #*# 


A Letter to Lord North. With Free Thoughts on Penfions and 
Places. 4to. 6d. Bladon. 


We would recommend to our prefent letter writer, not to 
wafte pen, ink and paper in any farther political correfpon- 
dence ; for till he grows a better politician he certainly does 
but loie his time in writing about the matter. We could 
not, however, be fo cruel as to wifh to deprive him from 
thinking on penfions and places, feeing, from his political 
knowledge, that he is not in a very fair way to obtain either 
in reality, — 


Four Letters from the Country Gentleman on the Subjett of the 
Petitions, 8vo. 6d, Almon, 


Thefe Letters, it feems, made their firft appearance ina 
daily paper entitled ¢ The London Courant’, and are now to 
be feen in Mr, Almon’s fhop window ; but where they will 
make their exit, or how long they will ¢ fret their tedious 
hour upon the ftage,” time alone can tell. vee 
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The Republican Form of Prayer, which ought to be ufed in all 
Churches and Chapels, &c. on February the 4th, being the Day 
appointed for a General Fafi, &8c. Without his Maye/iy's J[pe- 
cial Command. 8vo. 1s. Baldon. 


For any further account of this prayer, than that of fay- 
ing it is truly republic, we mutt beg leave to refer our readers 
to the pamphlet itfelf. shia 


Terms of Conciliation: or, Confiderations on a free Trade in Ire- 
land ; on Penfions on the Irifh eftablifhment ; and on an Union 
with Ireland. Addreffed to the Duke of Northumberland, 
Bvo. 2s. Millidge. . 


However good our author’s jntentions, his abilities do 


not, by any means, feem calculated to promote the wifhed- 
for end, | ' **e 


Impartial Thoughis on a Free Trade to the Kingdom of Ireland. 
In a Letter to Lord North. Recommended to the Confideration 
of every Britifh Senator, Merchant and Manufacturer in this 
Kingdom 8vo.1s. Millidge. 


The political knowledge of this letter-writer, appears to 
be on a par with that of the foregoing author of ‘ Terms 
ef Conciliation,” ia 


Difpaffionate Thoughts on the American War. Addreffed to the 
Moderate of all Parties. 8vo. 1s. Wilkie. 


Thoughts that may, with very propriety, be called di/pa/- 
fenate, Our author recommends the recalling the troops from 
America, by which means he thinks Great Britain would 
be able to chaftife the infolence of her natural enemy. This 
thought is certainly not new, yet the moderate and fenfible 
manner 
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manner with which our author treats the fubje& merits 
commendation, pen 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
To the London Reviewer who figns W. 
“SIR, 


“ To fome parts of your letter I need not tire you with a reply, 
though it were very eafy to give it. But it is abfoiutely necetlary 
that J fhould tell you, I did not allude to any other Reviews than 
yours. It is amazing that you could fo miftake my words. When 
Lfaid, ** Levidently alluded to more Reviews than one, though 
but one only I quoted,” my meaning certainly and plainly was, 
more of your Reviews than one, though no quotation was made 
from any but shat for April 1778. 

Tris equally neceflery that I fhould obferve to you, that if you 
think by a fingle dafh of your pen, or by two or three queries, to 
confute the long eftablithed principle of divine grace, without 
taking any more pains in the attempt, you are egregioufly miftaken. 
Inflead of leading you an endlets dance, through a hundred vo- 
lumes, I have brought the matter within a tolerable fhort compaf:, 
ani referred you only to two authors for anfwers to your queries, 
who have toevery man of found underftanding fufficiently anfwer- 
edthem. This is now pointed out jo the public: for what is once 
in print is 7p/o fudto addrefied to the public: they may therefore, if 
they pleafe, ealily fee that you are already anfwered. If you are 
unwilling to compofe a book in fupport of your own opinions, 
and in reply to thofe, who without confutation have proved that 
they are ill-founded, you tacitly give up the point. For my pare 
I am not fo pufillanimous, as in the leaft to decline the challenge 
which I have made. And I wonder that you can be fo inatientive 
(to fay nothing worfe) as to conceive for a moment that the 
great points (than which none in a literary way can well be more 
extentive, or in a moral fenfe more important) of man’s free agev- 
cy, GOD’s juftice and divine grace, can be ably and properly 
trated in the few pages allotted to the corner of a Review. This 
might feem to impeach your good ienfe: I will, however, exercife 
candour, and chufe to look upon it only as a meer overfight, Can 
any man of learning, indeed, be ignorant that a queftion upon an 
important interefting fubject may be expreffed in one thort period, 
which it may juftly require fifty or a hundred prges adequately to 
difcufs ? But if you will begin at any time to anfwer what bas 
been faid by Edwards and Maclaurin upon the fubject of your 
queftions, I will again affure you, I have not the leatt fear to enter 
the lifts of controverfy with you. Whenever you fhall oblige the 
world with an attempted confutation of the arguments, to w bic hI 
have 
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bave repeatedly referred you, I will not delay, I promife you, 
with a becoming fpirit to fulhl my engagement. 

*¢ Upon a theological fubjct, you :urely cannot poffibly mean 
by this expreifion, ‘ 1f you intend to lead me into the revelations,’ 
to precluce ali recourfe to the Scriptures, the grand fountain from 
whence we can, in thefe ages, and in thefe things, with any pros 
priety derive our fentiments. 

‘** As the mot venerable namcs do not appear to attract your 
eficem, you will give me leave to feud you to ome whofe memory 
you profefs to revere, It is clear, trom many London Reviews in 
patt years, that the late very fenfible Dr. Kenrick did maintain and 
defendin his Review the influence of grace. Pleafe to look back to 
hisown words. In the Appendix, which contains his moft able 
critique oa Soame Jenyns’s View, he fays; * At the fame time, if 
the operation of grace be neceflary to imprefs the truce fenle and 
meaning of the icriptures on the mind and heart of the uncon. 
verted finner, why fhould it be lefs neceflary, as it is evidently 
equally expedient, to convince him of the divine origin of reve- 
lation in general ? We firmly believe, admitting the reality of our 
author’s converfion to Chriflianity (of which we have no reafon to 
doubt) heis much more indebted for it to the efficacious and ire. 
fitible impulfe of divine grace, than to all the pains he has taken, 
and the ingenuity he has exerted, in invefligating the moral proofs 
of its divine inititution.’ (Thefe words are in page 74 and 75 of 
the larger edition afterwards publifhed.) With this quotation / will 
fimyly content myfelf, without fubjoining remarks that naturally 
prefent themfelves: and only add,a burlefque upon infpiration, 
with the contradictory term jclf-infpired, when the fubject was the 
operation of grace from ¢ the Father of lights, the giver of every 
good and perfect gift,’ argues rather a deficiency in found fenfe, 
than is any indication of an enlarged underftanding. 

** Tt may juftly be deemed matter of furprife, that you can fup- 
pofe the fuggeftion I intrmated with regard to the adopted tenets in 
the London Review of necefity had nothing to do with the iubject 
on which I was animadverting, which was the inconfiftency that 
has lately appeared to me in this periodical work, which by my 
firft letter I wifhed (for the fuke of the Review) to prevent for the 
future. You feem indeed frankly to acknowledge inadvertent er- 
rors may have crept into this publicacion; I will therefore in cha- 
rity puhh the matter no farther. And now, Sir, if you are fo 
pleafantly minded, you may raife alaugh, (for in fome the rifible 
muicles are mighty foon moved) and merrily effay to ridicule my 
charity. Without the leait chagrin, I leave you to enjoy the field 
ef fcornful derifion, as amply as you pleafe. But of this I mut 
affure you, I very fatisfactorily fubmit the whole of my behaviour 
in the prefent cate before the public. Nor am I fo eafily vulner- 
able, as to be either afhamed or afraid where truth is concerned, to 
defend in a fuitable way, and ina proper place what I am convin- 
ced may be clearly, rationally, and {cripturally eftablithed. socal 
os wou 
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« T would now prefent my compliments to your prefent Editor, 
and return him thanks for the infertion of my letters. And am, 
Sir, with all due regard, 
Your moft obedient fervant, 


Roche, Cornwall, Apr. 17, 1780. SAMUEL FURLEY. 


“ P.§, If you, Sir, omit to take the courfe I have mentioned, 
itis probable I may, at fome future time, take the opportunity, in 
fome treatife or difcourfe, to anfwer your queries at large, in a 
manner that mav be thought more fatisfactory than in a page or 
two at the end of a Review. 


Anfwer to the above. 


SIR, 

When expreffions are vague, I fee no reafon for amazement at 
their being mifunderftood. Had there been no other Reviews than 
ours, your expreilion * I evidently alluded to more Reviews than 
one,’ would have been fuificiently definite. As there is, one 
would almoft imagine you meant to be mitunderttood, by not ex- 
prefing yourfelf intelligibly. 

In regard to compofiny a book in fupport of my opinion, I fee no 
reafon for it, until thofe who deem them erroneous have endea- 
voured to prove them fo. 

When | obferved that you need not fuppofe but the Review 
would admit your anfwers, 1 meant not that the fubject in itfelf was 
fo limited, but that it might have place in a corner of the Review : 
My meaning was, that anfwers proportional to what was afked was 
all required, and for what the Review would find a place. But, 
fince you juftly think the matter fo important as to be worthy of a 
moreextentive difcuffion, fo far from my tacitly giving up the port, 
1 fhali wait, with the greateft impatience, your an{wers, in what 
form foever they may appear, whether in pamphlet or folio. 

Do not fuppofe I mean to preclude ail reference to fcripture 5 
for, I think it abfolutely neceflary, it, by fuch reference, we can 
develope any myftery repugnant to common fenfe: | have no 
objection to pay the fcriptures a vifir, although I have to be con- 
fined or led into what I confefs J never could fatisfactorily under- 
ftand. | experience fuch an awe in their company thatl lofe all my 
powers of reafoning. 1 with every other perfon experienced this 
humiliation. We fhould not then be pettered with prefuming 
fanatics, But it is the charateritlic of ignorance to be preiuming. 
Ttis therefore we have that abundance of abfurdity flowing upon 
us from fuch pretending to explain what is in itfelf inexplicable. 
The diates of infinite wifdom can never be conceived by our 
finite underftanding. Befide, it is impioutly arrogant in a reptile 
to prefume on his having the fcales to weigh and the flandard to 
meafure the laws of itsCreator, There is another obfervation 1 
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muft make on out difpute, as being theological, having a neceffary 
relation to feripture. If I rightly underftand what theology means, 
I way be fafe in iaying that whatever comes under its denomina- 
tion (excepting the wrangling opinions of religionitts) may be 
more rationally difcuffed without feripture reference. The free 
agency of men (which is the bafis of our argument) is not con. 
finabie by any mode of religion. Itis a maiter between the Cre:. 
tor and the creature. It is not whether this path is wrong ar that 
path is right, but whether we have a power to chofe the right. 
"Vhis I confider is within the limits of natural philofophy. There. 
fore, when a difputed fubject is within the pale of ou: reafoning 
taculty, why fhould we feek a labyrinth in which all human rea- 
fon muft be lott. 

You miftake me much in fuppofing I do not efteem the vene- 
rable. ‘Che virtuous and fenfible I fhall always efteem. I, there- 
fore, revere the man you have thought proper to quote. Although 
you mention him as an object for my veneration, by reafon you 
think him not the moft venerable, I beg leave to intorm you that 
a Dottor K—— might have more right to the name than 
thofe mitred gentlemen you before mentioned, It is not the lawn 
nor mitre that claims my efteem unlefs the actions of ¢1¢ wearer 
give them lufire. 

1 am forry your found fenfe and enlarged underftanding could 
not perceive that, by felf-infpired, I meant that the advocates 
for infpiration are more indebted to their own vanity for fuch a 
belief than to the truth of fuch a doétrine: they would fain 
believe infpiration for the fake of indulging themfelves in the 
vain chimera of their being themfeives intpired. 

Notwithftanding your furprife, [ fay again, that as far as your letter 
relates to my criticiim, I have every right to deem impertinent 
your mentioning the Review having maintained the doétrine 
of neceflity. This was the art of another, not of me. It 
would be as pertinent to foift into thofe letters, you are plealed 
to honour me with, every inconfiftency that you may any where 
perceive, fo rhat it relates to free-ayency or divine grace. 

You may perceive I have been, while writing this letter, pat- 
ticularly ferious. But now, Sir, not to laugh at your charity, da 
let me enjoy the rifible. If you knew how feldom I laugh, I have 
that opinion of your charity not thniking it too great an indul- 
gence, to laugh once in a month ortwo. I am much obliged to 
you for the caufe, therefore do not be angry if I enjoy it. But, 
Sir, have done. I willnot laugh any moreat prefent. Although, 
feldom-tatied pleafures are apt to be enjoyed in excefs, my charity 
forbids me to enjoy longer this, as it is at the painful expence 
of the wounded, So that I conclude, Sir, 

Your moft refpe€tful humble Servant, 


P.S. 1 thall moft impatiently wait your Treatife or Difcourfe in 
auiwer to my queries, 





